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CHAPTER XII. 

THE good steamboat, The Maria Howell, lay 
at the city pier on a sultry July afternoon, and 
the stream of travel down the wharf in her di- 
rection, was fast and boisterous. Trucks and 
carriages crowded the middle of the thorough- 
fare ; men, women, and children tramped along 
the footpaths on either side of the struggling 
‘jam ;”’ jostled one another on the gangway of 
the boat—hot, dusty, anxious; rushing from 
the glowing walls and pavements behind them 
as if the fierce heat were premonitory of a veri- 
tabie conflagration. 

In all the motley throng, perhaps not one at- 
tracted less general attention, than did a little 
lady dressed in deep mourning, who came on 
board and to the promenade deck alone, and 
sat herself down in a shady corner. She put 
back her veil quietly, not as opposed by heat 
or the weight of the crépe, but that she might 
see more plainly what went on about her. She 
looked cool and clean, where to be hot and 
grimy was the prevailing rule. It was easy to 
see that she was one to whom dirt—even city 
dust made into paste by perspiration—“‘ would 
not stick,’’ aud she had left home in season to 
reach the boat before the ringing of the ten- 
minute bell. She had no baggage except a 
small Russian leather satchel which she held 
upon her lap. Her mien was composed, and 
the interest with which she regarded the tu- 
mult below, showed her mind to be free from 
present solicitudes. She left her seat but once 
during the interval between her arrival and 
the steamboat’s departure. <A girl of ten years, 
carrying a Canary’s cage, slipped in coming up 
the steps from the lower deck, and dropped 
her burden. The door of the cage flew open, 
and the frightened bird dashed wildly across 
the boat, snatched at by one and another, until 
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| it alighted, a palpitating tuft of yellow down, 
| upon the railing near the quiet lady. The 
child screamed piteously—then broke off with 
an hysterieal Jaugh, at seeing the stranger in 
black throw her handkerchief over the trem- 
bling creature just raising its wings for a flight 
overboard. The motion was so quick and dex- 
terous as to take bird and beholders by surprise. 
The lady smiled—very sweetly thought the 
little girl—as she extrieated the pet from its 
eambrie prison and restored it to its owner. 

‘** You are very welcome, dear,’’ she said, sim- 
ply, and went back to her seat to watch the 
faster hurrying stream of arrivals. People 
were very much in earnest, very anxious now ; 
very rude in crushing and pushing their way 
across the narrow gangway, for the second bell 
was clashing and clan. ing its harsh alarm over- 
head, and the difficulties of passage on shore 
were thickening by reason of the return tide of 
empty vehicles which had discharged their liv- 
ing and insensate freight. A final, pell-mell 
rush was made over the planks as the bell 
ceased ringing, and the portable bridge was 
drawn in—a desperate late-comer leaping after 
it. 

At that instant, many of the passengers on 
| the upper deck espied the flying figure of a 
| man on the hewn timbers that formed the pa- 
rapet of the long dock. It gave but a narrow 
and perilous foothold, but he ran along it as 
fearlessiy as upon solid ground. He had appa- 
rently sprung upon it instinctively as offering 
the only hope of gaining the boat in time. He 
quickened his speed in nearing her; under the 
impetus thus acquired, sprang boldly across 
the six or eight feet of space that now sepa- 
rated her from the shore and landed safely on 
board. 

‘““A foolhardy thing, but well done!’’ said a 
gentleman near the lady in black. 

‘““Mamma!”’ cried the bird’s mistress, “that 
was Doctor Dwight, wasn’t it?”’ 

It was Doctor Dwight, and the little lady in 
. old 











the shady corner, who paled visibly at sight of 
him, not daring to breathe till the startling leap 
was taken and successfully ; who pulled down 
her veil now, to hide the tell-tale blush and tear 
from careless spectators, and make for herself 
a nook of seclusion in which to offer thanks 
for his safety, was Ann Ward. His appear- 


ance had taken her utterly by surprise, nor | 


could she help conjecturing curiously as to 
what could be the cause of his present journey. 
lt was not to play escort to her, for he had had 
no intimation of her present purpose. He 
would be amazed at meeting her here. Perhaps 
he might not be quite pleased, she said, to her- 
self, remembering what was the object of her 
trip up the river, but it was a great joy to her 
to have him in her sight during the sail. She 
would please her heart and fancy by watching 
him for awhile, herself unseen. 

He soon discovered acquaintances in the 
crowd. The parents of the Canary’s mistress 
met him with marked friendliness. Ann smiled 
as he stooped to kiss the child’s hand. 

“ Any other man would have kissed her lips ; 
been as careless in manner as he was respect- 
ful,’’ she thought. ‘‘ There is not another like 
him in the world!’ 

She had begun, by this time, to believe in the 
reality of her engagement; to feel that her 
claim upon her hero—never more her hero than 
to-day—her Galahad, her Philip Sydney, her 
Bayard, was actual and strong, and her heart 
had thrown wide all its windows to the blessed 
light and life-giving air of the new rapturous 
day. She had been incredulous for awhile, 
with such agony of longing, blent with tremors 
of bliss, as one might feel who received her 
dead back again to life; arriving at the fruition 
of desire by the slow degrees of approach, timid 
touch, clasp, embrace, and so to the depth, 
width, height, the boundless delight of assur- 
ance. She had ceased to torment herself by 
wondering why Ralph loved her ; how he had 
ever chanced to think of her as the nearest and 
dearest to him upon earth. It was enough that 
the summer had visited her at last. She re- 
joiced and was glad in it with unspoken, un- 
speakable happiness. Ralph was comely to 
look upon to other eyes than hers. His manly 
stature, independent bearing, strong, frank 
face, and pleasant smile commended him to the 
favor of both sexes. To Ann, the Apollo Bel- 
videre would have appeared to disadvantage if 
contrasted with the stalwart young fellow in a 
light gray summer suit, and white hat, who 
talked with his friends and played with his 
beard while he laughed, bringing out, with un- 
conscious effect, tawny glints among the brown 
luxuriance. 

‘*Mine! mine!’’ whispered the spectator in 
the obscure corner, and marvelled if anybody 
ever died of heart-riches—such affluence of 
blessings as was hers. 

An hour went swiftly by, and yet another. 
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The hot, pufting fugitives from the scorching 
kiln of stone, brick, and iron, now out of sight, 
were drawing in supplies of amiability and 
charity with the delicious air from the river and 
the heights beyond. The crowd had broken up, 
and reformed into groups ; the buzz of cheerful 
conversation arose above the swirl of paddle- 
wheels ; the curling hiss of the water as the 
sharp prow cleft it. A thousand flashing ar- 
rows—Parthian casts from the sinking sun— 
pierced the fringe of foliage on the bank; 
tinged every little billow with crimson. White- 
| winged craft, their wet sides shining in the red 
and yellow light, flew past the great boat like 
pigeons on their way to their nests; painted 
shells, with one or two oarsmen in each, rocked 
gayly in the yeasty wake of the mighty wheels. 
A girl, leaning over the guards, held a spray 
of laurel in her fingers, and the perfume stole 
to Ann in her little nook like the evening in- 
cense of thankful souls. 
“Ann!” 
Ralph had detached himself from the family 
| party, and come up to her before she was aware 
of his approach. She put out her hand with a 
slight laugh. 
‘**How did you find me out ?” 
“As if any out-of-the-way corner, or thick- 
ness of crépe, could conceal you from me. I re- 
quired nothing more than a glimpse of the 
meekly-folded hands and the thoughtful droop 
of the head to enable me to identify you. Put 
up your veil, little runaway,’ he continued, 
| too low to be heard by any one else. As she 
obeyed, he added, involuntarily, ‘‘ My darling, 
you are transfigured. Mary could not say, 
‘Not pretty, but precious,’ if she saw you now. 
What have you been doing to yourself ?’’ 
She answered him promptly, but her cheeks 
were like the sunny side of a pomegranate :— 
“IT am very happy; that is all.’”’ 
Ralph’s fingers were buried in his beard— 
plucked at it savagely, one would have said. 
For a second his eyes avoided hers— grew 
| dark and stern. A strange shiver shook him ; 
drained his face of color. Ann did not see this, 

| or note his prolonged pause. She heard but 
the exceeding tenderness of the tone that pre- 
sently reached her ear. 

**My lily among thorns!’’ said the murmur, 
and the speaker was mute again for a little 
space. 

Love words were still too dear to Ann not 
to be intoxicating. The breeze was more ex- 
hilarating, the sunset more glorious, she dis- 
covered by means of some sense which was not 
physical, for her bodily eyes saw no further 
than the tall figure standing between her and 
the rest of the world. The girl leaning over 
the guards beat the rail softly with her sprig 
of laurel and hummed a love-song to herself. 
Ann was in a trance of beatitude. Ralph's 
next question was practical enough to put 
dreanis to flight. 
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“Where are you gomg?” 

“To Dolph, at Delavan. I hada letter from 
him, at noon, directing me to meet him there 
to-night and bring with me a parcel that was 
left with me for him, the other day. His spe- 
cimens, you know?” 

“Yes; I know!” 

Had she heard aright? or was it her imagina- 
tion that made his accent sareastic—almost bit- 
ter? His face was turned away from her, and 
he bent over the side of the boat, watching the 
froth churned up by the paddles. But it was 
a sunshiny visage he showed her again, pre- 
sently ; his address was easy and unconcerned. 

“Your specimens cannot make a very large 
parcel, if that is all your baggage,”’ pointing to 
her satchel. 

*‘Not bulky, but precious,” she siniled, paro- 
dying Mary’s epithet. ‘So precious that 
Dolph charged me not to trust it to baggage 
or express agent, or to let it go out of my 
hands. They cost a great deal, I believe.” 

“Tknow!”’ repeated Ralph, as before. ‘ Idare 
say I have a more just idea of how much they 
may cost than yourself. Nevertheless, my er- 
rand here and to you, this afternoon, is to induce 
you to transfer the trust to me. I, too, am on my 
way to see Dolph, and on important business. 
I was at your house, half an hour after you 
quitted it; received from Fanny the message 
left for me ‘in case I should call ;’ saw that I 
had barely time to catch the boat and set off 
immediately upon the chase, the end of which 
you witnessed. I hada letter from your bro- 
ther, last night, in answer to one I wrote to 
him, ten days ago, announcing our engagement 
and my desire for an early marriage. He does 
not regard the idea as favorably as I could 
wish; considers himself pledged to the advo- 
eacy of Mr. Saxon’s suit. With or without 
reason, he attributes to my influence your rejec- 
tion of that gentleman’s addresses, a cireum- 
stance communicated to him by Mr. Saxon, 
himself.”’ 

Ann averted her eyes in dire confusion, and 
Ralph kindly refrained from looking at her, 
while he went on with his story. 

**T think, however—I am almost sure, in- 
deed—that Lean bring him around toa different 
view of the subject in a face to face conference. 
This I propose to hold with him to-night. I 
have reasons which I cannot set forth to you, 
just now, for being sanguine of success. For 
the present you must trust me, Ann, for I am 
about to ask a hard thing; to lead you blind- 
fold, a little way, if you wil) allow me. I am 
acting for you as for myself. Is your faith in 
me staunch enough to bear a crucial test ?’’ 

She looked confidingly into the searching 
eyes, seeing in them what he would fain have 
concealed—suppressed anxiety and an earnest- 
ness of appeal, which should have belonged to 
an imminent crisis in his life. She did not 
comprehend what this was, neither did she 
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harass her brain with uneasy speculations. 
Where she reposed trust it was absolute. In- 
stead of questions or protestations, she said, 
briefly, “‘Try me!” 

“I shall!” he replied, with the same grave 
directness. ‘We are nearing Rhombrook. 
There are acquaintances of mine on board who 
mean to get off there. They are summer board- 
ers in the best hotel in the place. I have told 
them who you are and what is my relation to 
you. I wish to put you under their care, and 
that you shall remain at the hotel until I shall 
call for you to-morrow. I will be the bearer of 
your ‘precious package.’ Luckily, my pockets 
are capacious. I shall never put your faith in 
me to a severer test than this. Nor shall I 
blame you, if yourefuse to believe mine to be 
a wiser plan than your brother’s.”’ 

Ann opened her satchel, took from it four 
oblong parcels, heavy in proportion to their 
size, each sealed in a stout wrapper. 

“They were packed in a box when they 
came,”’ she explained, seeing Ralph turn them 
over as if looking for some address. ‘‘ Dolph’s 
instructions were that I should take them out 
and put them in a hand-bag of some kind. Be 
very careful of them, please!’ It was the only 
thing in her words or manner that savored of 
reservation. 

“Do not fear. For your dear sake I shall 
guard them watchfully. I appreciate the sacri- 
fice you are making for me, although I may 
seem to take it as a matter of course. I should 
be unworthy of it, and of you, were I to betray 
or disappoint your confidence. One thing more 
before I introduce my friends to you! For my 
sake, leave all this to me, and rest with a tran- 
quil mind until you see me again. Have you 
any money ?”’ interrupting himself, asa thought 
struck him. 

‘“ Plenty.” 

‘‘Where did you get it?” 

‘Why, from Dolph, of course!’’ surprised at 
the brusque query. 

‘*Let me see it.” 

He ran over the contents of her porte-mon- 
naie. One bill was scrutinized more closely 
than the rest, and at last transferred to his 
own pocket-book ; one of the same denomina- 
tion, belonging to himself, taking its place. 

“More enigmas?!’’ said Ann, trying to smile 
bravely while she was tossed and torn by con- 
tending fears and perplexities. There was but 
one firm spot whereon she could stand—her 
faith in her betrothed. Not in his love alone, but 
in his judgment and integrity. A glimmering 
suspicion with regard to his business with her 
brother lingered in her mind. The arguments 
with which he meant to ply her guardian, 
which he could not speak of to her “ just now,”’ 
were doubtless founded upon something he had 
learned with regard to Mr. Saxon’s character. 
Perhaps Mrs. Mann had revealed to her physi- 
cian poor Rosina’s evil case, and the real name 
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of her betrayer. If the contemplated ‘confer- 
ence’’ were to bear upon such subjects, she was 
certainly better out of the way. Dolph would 
be highly incensed that she had confided his 
valuables to another’s keeping. For herself, 
she could abide the storms of his wrath, but 
had Ralph a just conception of what awaited 
him? 

She was brusque in her turn. 

‘Dolph has a high temper,” she said. “‘ You 
will not suffer yourself to be provoked too | 
far? He is very violent at times. I should be 
sorry’’— 

“Were we to come to blows?” Ralph 
laughed, but not derisively, and his glance 
rested lovingly—compassionately—upon her 
troubled face. ‘We shall not fight. I pledge 
you my word on that. The remembrance that 
he is your brother will be his shield, and IL 
fancy he will not be too ready to attack me. I 
risk nothing, believe me, in becoming your 
envoy. We are turning shoreward. Come !’’ 

He led her up to his friends ; had the satis- 
faction of seeing them greet her heartily as one 
who had rendered them a signal favor, and of 
listening to the story of the captured canary. 
In handing her across the gangway to the 
shore, he whispered with a saucy flash of the 
bright eyes : ‘‘ You caught my heart by the like 
manceuvres, sly puss !’’ 

Ann’s countenance cleared with the instant 
lightening of her spirit. There could be noth- 
ing seriously out of joint since Ralph could jest 
in the moment of parting. She bade him, 
**Good-by,”” cheerfully, and walked up the 
street with her companions, resolved to be 
social and—for had not Ralph enjoined it ?— 
tranquil. 

Twilight hovered under the margins of the 
river as Ralph resumed his place on deck. He 
leaned back in his chair, his arms folded, his 
hat tipped over his eyes, and did not arise or 
look around until the boat touched at Delavan 
at ten o’clock. He seemed to be asleep, but 
never was slumbering figure so tense or the 
hands of quiet sleeper clenched so firmly as 
were his. He had wanted time for thought and 
the arrangement of the details of his plan, and 
he made good use of it. From his post of ob- 
servation, he scanned the dark forms on the 
landing as the boat was warped into the dock. 
Dolph was there, his hat cocked knowingly on 
the side of his head, the invariable cigar in his 
mouth. He was waiting to receive his sister, 
and during the preliminaries to landing the 
passengers he talked and laughed loudly with 
a man whose arm he held—a man rather above 
the medium height, who wore a Panama hat, 
and at sight of whom Doctor Dwight drew 
in his breath sharply. In passing to the shore, 
he was near enough tothe pair to have touched 
them, saw that Dolph recognized him, and 
heard the half-uttered oath that escaped him 





as he did so. Still within arin’s length of him, 


Ralph halted and hailed a hotel-stage, more 
| loudly than was necessary, got into it and was 
| driven away, without manifesting any con- 
sciousness whatever of the proximity of his 
future brother-in-law. 

‘*He knows where to find me,” he reflected. 
‘Lam much mistaken if I do not see him before 
I sleep—late as it is.”’ 

How correctly he had reasoned was proved 
bya card which was brought up to his room by 
the time he had eaten supper. When the cub 
stalked in, he was met by courtesy at once so 
thorough, yet so dignified, as cisturbed the bal- 
ance of even his self-conceit. One thing he 
could do, in which his host was no match for 
him, and the bully in his small nature swelled 
up forthwith, rampant and offensive. 

**Won’t sit down, sér!’’ he blustered, with- 
out removing his hat, as Doctor Dwight of- 
fered achair. ‘You didn’t expect to see mv 
this time o’ night, but I came to demand an ex- 
planation. I expected my sister, Miss Ward, 
by the evening boat. She was under orders to 
report herself to me, then and there, without 
fail, and she wouldn’t have dared disobey with- 
out she was put up toit. I take it for granted 
that you are the party who has interfered in 
My affairs, and that you can tell me what has 
become of her.’’ 

“Tecan. She left the boat at sunset in com- 
pany with friends of my own. She is safe and 
comfortable. As to the commission you as- 
signed her, Iam herein her stead. The papers 
are in my possession. Don’t swear, yet, Mr. 
Ward. I have a long story to tell—one that 
concerns you very nearly.’’ 

“Asif I cared a picayune about your cock- 
and-bull yarns!’’ retorted Dolph, furiously. 
‘“‘What right have you to play the go-between 
to Me and My sister, I should like to know?”’ 

“The right of a betrothed husband to screen 
the woman he loves and means to marry from 
insult and danger; to defend her, if need be, 
against those of her own kindred who, through 
cowardice or fiendish malice, are contriving her 
ruin,’”’ replied Ralph, with a look that seemed 
to go through the catechist. “A right so dear 
to me that I have perilled my reputation and 
personal liberty in assuming it.” 

Dolph’s tanned skin had a jaundiced hue, 
and his voice cracked queerly in trying to re- 
tort in kind. 

‘She ought to be mightily obliged to you, to 
be sure! It’s no matter what a cipher like me 
thinks, but’’—a string of oaths-—“‘if I can ima- 
gine what your highfaluting amounts to. I 
came here to talk the plainest kind of Presi- 
dent’s American. I ain’t a lawyer, myself, 
you see, and I can’t interpret their lingo.” 


“In plain English, then, Mr. Ward, the spe- 


cimens of your art with which you instructed 
your sister to supply you at this point of your 
circuit, were surrendered by her to me at my 
request. I did not regard the errand as safe or 
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reputable for her—or any one. Before you 
draw pistol or knife upon me’’—for Dolph’s 
hand was fumbling in his boson—‘‘it is but 
fair to inform you that I have deposited them 
in the safe of the office below, together with a 
note to the chief of police, telling him how to 
proceed in the event of my untimely decease. 
I have hedged about this interview with such 
precautions as I deemed necessary and effec- 
tual. For, Mr. Ward, I know pretty well what 
lam doing. You will save yourself more than 
you will me by listening to what I have tosay.” 

Dolph threw his hat on the table; laid a re- 
volver by it, and dropped into a chair, keeping 
his hand upon the pistol. 

‘*Go ahead, then, and be quick about it !’’ he 
snaried, with another volley of oaths. 

Doctor Dwight had not sat down since the 
guest’s entrance. He remained standing now, 
one arm upon the mantel, calm, cool, yet so 
evidently in deadly earnest that the bully’s 
blood ran slow and chill; his breath came with 
effort. 

‘I will condense the narrattve as much as I 
ean,”’ said Ralph, never releasing the other 
from his piercing gaze. ‘‘Excuse me, if any 
portion of it seems prosy or irrelevant. Each 
incident has its place and bearing. I was 
called in, yesterday, to attend a young woman, 
named Rosina Martin, who was supposed to be 
in a dying state from the effects of laudanum 
swallowed with the intent to destroy herself. 
She is the sister of a decent washerwoman 
whom your sister has befriended. The unfor- 
tunate girl had sought refuge in her kinswo- 
man’s humble lodgings to die, as she thought. 
She partially defeated her purpose by the im- 
moderate potion, and the stomach-pump did 
the rest. She sent for me, this afternoon, beg- 
ging me to come quickly, as she had something 
of great importance to communicate. I am 
wearying you with these particulars.’’ 

Dolph had half-risen, then sat down again, 
every lineament indicative of extreme pertur- 
"bation. 

“Go on! goon!” with a sorry straining after 
jocular indifference. 
me as a nice story, so far, but I suppose you 
medical fellows—ah, hum-hum!’’ The remark 
died away in a blundering murmur. 

“We medical men are the recipients of many 
eonfidences,’’ continued Ralph, yet more seri- 
ously. ‘‘Happily for human nature, they are 
not often so tragical as poor Rosina’s history. 
It is not, as you say, a nice story. Yet she as- 
sured me, between her sobs, that it was ‘a real 
nice young man,’ who after flattering her with 
compliments and presents; waylaying her in 
her walks; taking her to theatres and upon 
excursions, and professing undying love for 
her, prevailed over her scruples against a pri- 
vate marriage, and made her his wife in a 
magistrate’s office. Ee was ‘ever so good for 
awhile,’ she said, moreover, ‘although he had 





“Can’t say it impresses | 





a temper of his own, and she was very happy.’ 
Even when she told how he had first neglected, 
then abandoned her, leaving her no clue by 
which to follow him up, the poor girl digressed 
repeatedly to explain why she still clung to him. 
He had represented that his father—‘a rich 
old hunks,’ had set his heart upon a brilliant 
marriage for his only son, and that their union 
must be kept a secret until ‘the old man died, 
he being already far gone in consumption.’ 
When her husband came no longer to see her, 
she sought him far and near; was wretched 
without him, and maddened with horror when 
forced to believe that the very name by which 
she had known him was assumed for the 
purpose of misleading, and, finally, escaping 
from her. ‘Mr. Arthur Waldron,’ he called 
himself, and under this name he had married 
her. At length, she happened, as it were, upon 
his trail. In passing through a certain street, 
one evening, last month, she caught a glimpse 
of her betrayer lighting a cigar at an open win- 
dow, heard his voice in conversation with some 
one within. She haunted the neighbcrhood 
and house until she believed that she had iden- 
tified Mr. Waldron with a person whom you 
know well. Lallude to your friend Mr. Saxon. 
So positive was she of the discovery, that she 
went to the gentieman’s apartment to claim 
her husband. A cruel disappointment awaited 
her. That Mr. Saxon was not the man she 
sought, asingle glance told her, and when, con- 
cealing the real cause of her visit, she inquired 
if he could give her Mr. Waldron’s address, she 
was informed that he was acquainted with no 
such person. When she descfibed him your 
friend smiled mysteriously and ‘presumed he 
could guess who the gentleman was,’ but de- 


clined to interfere. 
‘Then, and not until then—please mark this 


point! did she avail herself of the proffered aid 
of a man who had often crossed her path since 
the night when he passed her on the sidewalk, 
as she stood staring at the fictitious Mr. Wal- 
dron in the parlor window. He could tell her 
all she wanted to know, he stated but’’—Ralph 
was slow and impressive here—“‘he craved in- 
formation in return. This officious stranger 
proved to be a detective, employed, just now, 
in hunting down a gang of wily counterfeiters. 
Rosina was not shocked at the insinuation that 
her husband was connected with them, being, 
in fact, one of the distributing agents. On 
the contrary, she admitted to him in a moment 
of angry desperation—jealousy and despair al- 
most making shipwreck of her reason—that she 
had ‘ worked off’ many a doubtful bill for Mr. 
Waldron ; been the bearer, from one town to 
another, of packages she suspected contained 
what she styled ‘made money.’ Her con- 
science was not tender on this head, I ob- 
served. ‘There’s cheating in all trades,’ she 
said, doggedly, ‘and any woman who is fit to 


| be a wife would help her man, right or wrong, 
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through thick and thin. If he ’d not gone back 
on me, I would have lied, or stole—I would 
have gone to the gallows for him, doctor.’ She 
said as much to the detective, and heard, as 
payment for her revelations, that her lover had 
half-a-dozen aliases in as many different places. 
So soon as he learned positively by what title 
he passed in the city which was her home, he 
would send for her and put ‘her on the scent. 
Yesterday she received the expected summons. 
She was to call at the detective’s lodgings at 
nine o’clock in the evening. In her impatience 
she was there a quarter of an hour before the 
time appointed, and presently, hearing the 
officer’s voice in conversation with some one 
else, she, to use her own words—‘ got scared 
at the notion of being questioned before a 
stranger,’ and slunk into a closet between this 
and the adjoining room. The detective’s com- 
panion was a subordinate in the same profes- 
sion—a promising thief-catcher from Delavan. 
He reported to his chief that Mr. Arthur Wal- 
dron was staying in that city; that he had 
succeeded in ingratiating himself into his con- 
fidence by a series of ingenious tricks, pretend- 
ing to be also in the company’s employ, ete. Mr. 
Waldron had got rid of all the bogus money he 
had taken with him on an extensive tour, and 
had written to headquarters for more. When 
it could be avoided, he never drew, in person, 
upon them for ‘stock.’ His cat’s-paw in this 
instance was his sister. He did not declare, in 
so many words, that she was knowingly an ac- 
complice in the hazardous business, but the de- 
tectives believed this to be so, also that the 
choice was wisely made, inasmuch as she was 
a@ young: lady well reputed for piety and mo- 
desty. The plot was, as Rosina overheard, to 
let this sister carry the spurious money up the 
river, and to arrest herself and brother at the 
moment of meeting—seizing the netes as indu- 
bitable proof of their guilt—proofs they had, 
up to this time, been signally unsuccessful in 
obtaining. Rosina was to be threatened into 
full confession should she make her appear- 
ance, in obedience to the summons sent her, or 
should she take alarm at the presence of the 
second officer, and be refractory, she must be 
arrested and detained as State’s evidence. 

‘Made frantic at what she had heard, help- 
less and hopeless of preventing the catastrophe, 
especially after the senior detective stated his 
intention of going up the river in that night’s 
boat to keep guard over Mr. Waldron, and 
himself perform the arrest, the eavesdropper 
escaped through the adjoining chamber, and 
tried to end her miserable life—with what suc- 
cess you have heard. But she had learned her 
deceiver’s real name.” 

Doctor Dwight stopped to look at his watch. 
The stillness in the room was such that its 
ticking was distinetly audible between the la- 
bored breaths that burst from the lungs of the 
culprit whom doom was closing in. 





“Before the story was finished, I had guessed 
who he was,” resumed Ralph, this accents ex- 
asperatingly deliberate. ‘‘My attention has 
been directed, by several recent events, to the 
large quantity of counterfeit money afloat. 
Your sister—excuse me for naming her or any 
virtuous, Gop-fearing woman in this connec- 
tion—told me the other day that three bank- 
notes had been returned to her by tradespeople 
with whom she dealt, during the past month. 
I, who do not pretend to be an expert, dis- 
covered another in her pocket-book this after- 
noon. As soon as Rosina was through the 
disgraceful recital, I hurried around to see 
Miss Ward, and heard that she had gone up 
to Delavan to meet you. I followed her. I 
thought it but just and prudent to put her out 
of harm’s way by sending her ashore at a con- 
venient point. Iam here as her substitute.” 

Dead silence ensued. Ralph stood upon the 
fireless hearth like a granite column—more 
steadfast by contrast with the miserable man 
cowering in the chair opposite him. His com- 
plexion had the greenish pallor of deadly 
nausea or fright; the sweat poured down his 
cheeks, and his twitching lips essayed vainly 
to form a word. When speech returned, tears 
—the unmanly drops of craven fear—accompa- 
nied it. 

“*You won’t give me up!’ He fell upon his 
knees and seized Doctor Dwight’s hand in his 
pitiable agitation. ‘I swear I never’’— 

‘*Don’t add perjury to your other crimes !’” 
said Ralph, harshly. ‘You deserve more 
than the State’s Prison for life. With your 
sins against the community and against your 
wife, I shall not deal at present. But I may 
speak of the weight of public disgrace you 
have tried to bind upon an innocent woman, 
and that woman your sister. For this you 
ought to be flayed alive” — 

“I vow to you I never would have gone inte 
the speculation at all, but for Saxon,” whim- 


pered the misereant. ‘He has pushed me for-_ 


ward—made me do all the dirty work”’— 

**Except what you imposed upon your wife 
and sister,” interpolated the other, dryly. 

** And has kept out of sight himself. He’sa 
villainous hound’’— 

“Yet you pressed your sister to marry 
him.”’ 

A gleam of low cunning shot from Dolph’s 
eyes. He got up, still whining and fawning. 

“Oh, look here now! That was for effect, 
you understand—a regular sell—a little dodge 
of mine” — 

**& dodge as despicable as clumsy !’’ inter- 
posed Ralph. “If she refused to marry Mr. 
Saxon (and you knew she would refuse!) the 
fault was hers, not yours ; and you kept terms 
with your confederate, who wanted her money, 
and could get it in no other way. If you pre- 
vented her from becoming my wife, the advan- 
tage would be still yours. You meant that 
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she should live and die single. The game was 
entirely consistent with the rest of your con- 
duct to her from your babyhood up. Iknow you 
as you are, Adolphus Ward !—for a heartless, 
brutal, weak braggart—the tool of a cleverer 
rascal—the contemptible slave of your vanity 
and passions. You have played tyrant, rowdy, 
toper, and libertine without restraint, until 
you have ruined. yourself, soul and body. If 
it were not that I would spare your noble sis- 
ter pain, | would give you up to the law, as I 
would knock a mad dog on the head. Nota 
word! Upon my soul, if you lay a finger upon 
that pistol, I will ring this bell, and hand you 
over to the proper authorities, come what 
may !”’ 

Dolph quailed, and dropped his stealthy 
hand to his side. 

“Sit down at that table!’ ordered his mas- 
ter. ‘‘Now take up that pen and write as L 
shall dictate. 

““¢ This is to certify that I give my free con- 
sent to the marriage of my sister, Ann Ward, 
with Doctor Ralph Dwight, and declare that 
she is entitled to her full share in the estate of 
my deceased father, Thomas Ward.’ 

** Now—sign it!’ 

The beaten cur hesitated. ‘I'll be hanged 
if I will!’ he blubbered, tears of rage and 
bitterest humiliation trickling down his cheeks. 

Ralph smiled. ‘‘ That is likely, in any event. 
Pick up that pen, and doas I say.” A signifi- 
eant gesture in the direction of the bell-knob 
emphasized the command. 

“There !’? mumbled the whelp, tossing the 
paper to him when he had achieved the signa- 
ture he was usually so fond of writing. ‘I 
don’t know what hinders me from blowing 
your brains out!” 

‘There are several reasons why I do not put 
a bullet through yours,’’ was the rejoinder, as 
the doctor read over the certificate, to make 
sure it was indue form. ‘In the first place, 
I should pause to satisfy myself that the game 
was worth the powder and shot. It is getting 
late. I have been travelling, and you must 
be, before your friend in the Panama hat de- 
cides upon a second plan of capture. I shall 
destroy your specimens to-morrow, without 
unsealing the pareels. I do not covet direct 
proofs of your guilt, or my law-loving con- 
science might rebel. I will not detain you 
longer. 1 know your time is precious. Good- 
night!” 

There was a quiet but a pretty wedding in 
Mrs. Elwood’s parlor the next week, which 
Mrs. Simon Van Dykecould not make it con- 
venient to attend. 

**T always prophesied that you would even- 
tually fall a prey to some designing fortune- 
hunter,” wrote the Model to her credulous 
sister. ‘‘You ean have no surer evidence of 
the mercenary character of Doctor Dwight’s 
motives than the fact that he did not address 





you prior to poor, dear mother’s death. I am 
thankful she did not live to see this day. I 
visited her grave yesterday, shed many tears 
over it and dear father’s, in the recollection of 
their great goodness and the dase ingratitude 
that has repaid it. “Truly they were taken 
away from the evil to come.” 


Rosina had disappeared from the city by the 
time Doctor Dwight and his betrothed returned 
from Delavan, and for eighteen months blank 
darkness rested upon her fate, as upon that of 
her betrayer. At the end of that time, there 
came to Mrs. Mann an envelope with an illegi- 
ble foreign post-mark. There was no writing 
within, but a carte-de-visite photograph of Ro- 
sina, thinner and paler than of old, dressed 
flashily rather than well, and holding in her 
arms a babe, seemingly a few months old. 

“Ie cannot compare in beauty with our 
boy, of course,”’ said Mrs. Dwight, after a pro- 
longed study of the infant’s face. ‘But he 
must be a great comfort to his poor mother 
in a strange land. I have always hoped that 
she was with Dolph in his wanderings; and if 
the portion of father’s property paid to Mr. 
Saxon by virtue of the power of attorney 
given by Dolph was really sent to him, they 
ought to be above want, wherever they are. 
I am glad I have seen the picture, for the child 
looks like the Baby Dolph whom I used to 
carry in my arms and sing to sleep upon my 
bosom, dreaming all the while that he would 
always love me. Not that 1 lack for affection 
now,”’ her face, far lovelier than it ever had 
been in her girlhood, lighting with sudden 
flush and smile as she turned to meet the arm 
Ralph put about her. “I ama rich, rich wo- 
man, with you, and Baby, and Mary, and 
hosts of outside friends—but 1 like to remem- 
ber him at his best—and he was a sweet little 
fellow in those days.”’ 

Husband and wife looked at the picture to- 
gether. When they spoke, it was in one 
breath. 

“Poor Rosina!” sighed Ann, in tenderest 
compassion. 

And Ralph, ‘‘ May he never lay such weight 
of care and anguish upon his mother as his 
father laid upon you, my pear! !’’ 





THINGS THAT MONEY CANNOT BUY. 

ACCUSTOMED as we are, in this age of material 
aims and tendencies, to hear money spoken of 
as the key to the treasure-house of earthly 
happiness, the more thoughtful among us are 
too apt to forget that the greatest blessings 
which Providence bestows upon man, are en- 
tirely independent of, and disconnected from, 
it. A sound mind and a sound body—the 
capacity for acquiring all those moral and intel- 
lectual gains that life offers to an earnest 
seeker of the true, the beautiful, and the good, 
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what length of purse can give us these? The | 


contentment of a mind at ease, and a heart 
open to all the charities of daily life, are not 
the fruits of wealth or power. Money has its 
uses, and we do not undervalue the power it 
confers for good, as well fs evil ; nor would we 
dissuade you from its acquisition by just and 
honorable means. The duty of all to labor 
worthily for independence is not less impera- 
tive than the cultivation of our minds, or the 
development of our moral nature. It is well, 
however, when we hear the common expression 
that money can buy everything, to ask our- 
selves the questions: ‘‘Have I nothing that 
wealth can neither give nor take away ? Could 
1 purchase, for untold millions, the buoyant 
health which gives a zest to all my simplest 
pleasures? Is that happiness which lights up 
the place I call home, dependent upon the pos- 
session of mere dollars and cents? And above 
all, the honest faith in my fellow man, and the 
conscious integrity ‘which looks the whole 
world in the face’—how much would its market 
value be, if I sought an exchange with one who 
lacked it, in the midst of opulence and splen- 
dor?’’ Happy indeed is the man, and blest his 
lot, though he may not be envied by the wor- 
shippers of wealth and its advantages, who can 
call himself the possessor of those things which 
money cannot buy. 


<<» —-e—__—_. 


TO SALLIE, 
On her Wedding-Day. 


BY NELLIE M. GARABRANT. 








My dearest friend, your maiden days, 
With joy and pleasure rife, 

Those halcyon days, are past, and now 
I greet you as a wife. 

A wife, God's blessing on the race 
Descending from above ; 

A wife, no more your own but his 
To honor, serve, and love. 


The red will fade upon your cheek 
And age will dim that eye, 

But his dear love you prize so well 
God grant may never die. 

May never die, but live for aye 
As shining, constant, true 

As the fair stars, that nightly blaze 
On God's great shield of blue. 


As tender as the rose’s scent 
That when the flower is dead, 

A halo still of fragrance sheds 
Around its withered head. 

As gentle as the woodland fern 
That bends its graceful leaves, 

To shield the violet at its feet 
From every stormy breeze. 


As trusting as the tender dove. 
That ever trusts its mate, 

A love that cannot yield to doubt 
And never turn to hate. 

The light of early wedded bliss 
Is shining on you now, 

The dewy orange-buds are not 
Yet faded on your brow. 








Laughing, you wander hand in hand— 
King George and Princess Sallie, 
Gathering the roses as you go 
In Love's rose-blooming valley. 
But swiftly you must journey on, 
The mountain lies before, 
And you, to gain its sunny top, 
Long steeps must wander o’er. 


God give you sandals for your feet, 
That firm your steps may stand; 

And you may reach those heavenly heights 
Still laughing, hand in hand. 

And having gained that glorious plain, 
Look downward o’er the past— 

And where betwixt the vale and you 
Life’s whirlwinds hurry fast. 


Mark well the paths you both have trod 
Through sin and sorrow’s night; 

How all along there shines and burns 
A perfect line of light. 

It is your happy wedded love, 
That bright unbroken ray, 

That flies straight from the throne of God 
And strikes your wedding-day. 





—— - —~ 
A MOTHER’S WORTH. 


BY THOMAS G. GENTRY. 








Who can estimate her sterling worth? Who 
can adequately appreciate the greatness of her 
character? Language can but poorly portray 
the inestimable qualities of her soul. She isa 
being around whom clusters all that is emi- 
nently good and truly grand. Young man, 
would you attain to positions of eminence and 
usefulness in life? Would you gain for yourself 
a name which shall be inscribed upon the 
imperishable record of fame ? Would you shine 
“as one of the few, the immortal few, whose 
names posterity will not willingly let die?’’ 
If so, let your mother be the rallying point of 
your affections, the confidante of all your aims. 
Let the fruits of her ripe mind and still riper 
judgment, in the shape of kind suggestions 
and gentle admonitions, guide and control every 
action. Young woman, would you move in 
that sphere which it is your highest privilege 
to enjoy, where you can wield an influence (I 
mean a mother’sinfluence) which, if rightfully 
directed, will be promotive of the most good ? 
Would you oceupy that station in life which 
your Creator has designed you for, where 
characters are moulded which shall sway scep- 
tres or shape the destinies of worlds? Then, 
listen to the sound teachings and happy hints 
of one, whose chief concern is, how she can 
best act to obtain for you the greatest amount 
of good and happiness. 


>a 





Srarcu thine own heart! Within thee there 
is a fountain of good, which will always flow, 
provided thou digyest for it. —ANTONINUS. 

Envy is a littleness of soul which cannot see 
beyond a certain point ; and if it does not oc- 
cupy the whole space, feels itself excluded. 
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GODEY’S COURSE OF LESSONS 


IN DRAWING. 
LESSON XXX. 
PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. (Continued.) 

WE have hitherto described the construction 
of isometrical drawings without reference tothe 
use of scales for taking measurements from. If 
an object be drawn geometrically toa scale, the 
isometrical projection is not expressible in the 
saine way ; thus the isometrical projection of a 
square one inch in the side would not measure 
one inch, but considerably less : the proportion 
an isometrical line bears to one of which it is the 
projection isas9to11. Thus, if the geomet- 
rical plan is drawn toa scale of say one inch 
and three-eighths to a foot, or eleven-eighths, 
the isometrical projection of the plan will be 




















ab can be taken from the isometrical scale 
dc, and all measurements thus taken would 
be in strict isometrical proportion. Thus in 
Fig. 81 the line a’ m g’ is the isometrical pro- 
jection of the line agcof the square A; by 
measuring these, the line a’ m g’ will be found 
to be shorter thanagc. To put the circle A 
in isometrical projection, describe a square 
abde about it, and draw the diagonals ad, c 3, 
and the diameters ¢f, gi; at the points ¢@ @ ¢, 
where the circle cuts the diagonals, draw an- 
other square, of which the lines ¢ 7, 74 are two 
sides. Now as the circle A is to be inscribed 
in a square which is the face of a cube, drawn 
in isometrical proportion to a bcd, make the 
radius of the circle /’ ¢’ g’ and é equal to the 
diameter of the circle A; this being 8, take 8 
from the scale ¢ @, Fig. 80, and from a’ describe 
the circle ; by the usual method, describe the 
hexagon ; and from the cube, the upper face, 
a g' é f’, is the isometrical projection of the 
square @cdb,. Through the centre of this, 
draw the diagonals /’ 0 0 g’, a’ o’ e’,—these are 
the isometrical projections of the diagonals 
ad,bcof the square A; parallel to a’ 9’, g’ é’, 
draw the diameters # #, mm,—these are the 
isometrical projections of the diameters ¢ f, g h 
With the radius of the cirele A, taken 
from the scale, from the centre B of the diago- 
nals of the upper face of the cube, lay off on 
the diagonal jf’ g’ too’ 0; from these points, 
with the ruler, draw the lines oo parallel to 

é gy’, f av, cutting the diagonal @’ ¢ in o’ 
« @. Now trace through the points o’ 7’ 0, 











nine-eighths, or one inch and one-eighth. In 
Fig. 80. 
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Fig. 80 a common scale and an isometrical one 
are given; the way in which the latter is con- 
structed geometrically is as follows: draw the 
line a}, and divide it into any number of equal 
parts, as fifteen; each of these denoting any 
equal measurement, as eighths of an inch; di- 
vide this line again into eleven parts, and with 
nine of these make the line d ¢ perpendicular 


Fig. 
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m, @ vw, om, as shown by the dotted 
lines ; the curve, which is an ellipse, is the iso- 
metrical projection of the cirele A. A cylin- 
der is formed as in the diagram, making the 
ellipse at the bottom part of the cube, as partly 
shown by the dotted lines. The circles in all 
figures are ellipses, the curves of which are 
found as in the diagram. Where the circles 
are large, and designed to be traced by the 
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toad; the line dc is in the proportion of 9 to 
11 to the linead. The line dcis next to be 
divided into the ‘same number of equal parts 
as 4b,as 15. Hence it follows that any meas- 
urement taken from the seale of equal parts 
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hand, more points may be found in the same 
way as above described ; but where the hand 
cannot trace the outline sufficiently clear, the 
ellipse may be geometricaliy constructed by 
any of the methods we have given, the major 
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and minor axis being found by the above me- | 
thod. In Fig. 82 is given the representation 
of a cylinder, the method of drawing which 
will be learned from the construction of the 
preceding figure. In Fig. 83 a hollow cylinder 
B is represented, of which A is the geometrical 
plan. Andin Fig. 84a cylinder B, represented 
with a square hole D, running in the direction 
of its length, and supported on a square plinth 
ec; this figure is an exemplification of the 
mode in which pillars can be drawn isometri- 
cally. 
Fig. 82. 



































The method of using the isometrical scale, 
for the purpose of giving isometrical propor- 
tions to geometrical plans, will be clearly evi- 
dent from the preceding remarks. If, however, 
isometrical scales were used in every case, and | 
which would be requisite if isometrical projec- | 














tions were wished to be accurately constructed, | 


the labor of making them would be very con- 


Fig. 83. 
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siderable, as each geometrical plan would re- 
quire an isometrical scale to be made for it; 
that is, if the scale happened in each to be dif- 
ferent. It, however, happens, that this diffi- 
culty is at once obviated, and a simple method 
of drawing isqmetrically at once available. 
As we have already noticed, an isometrical 
line is smaller than a geometrical one, and 
consequently a series of lines isometrically 
projected appear, and are less than those of 
which they are the projections; but suppose 
two isometrical Ines to be enlarged, so that 
they are equal to the geometrical one of which 
they are the correct isometrical delineations, 
although they are longer than formerly, they 
still bear the same relative proportion to one 





another ; hence it follows, that if all the lines 


could be made equal to the geometrical ones, 
although larger, they would all be in strict pro- 
portion to one another, and be capable of being 
measured from the same scale as used in the 
plans of which they were an isometrical copy. 
It also follows that an isometrical copy of any 
plan might be made in any proportion to the 
original copy—as one-half, one-third—by reduc- 
ing or enlarging the original scale, and measur- 
ing the isometrical lines therefrom. Butin order 
to draw isometrically, it is necessary that the 
directions of the lines be obtained. To draw 
these with facility, we have already given am- 
ple instructions. Our remarks on the subject 
have been confined almost exclusively to the 
explanation of simple methods of deiineating 
objects in this attractive and useful style of 
drawing, refraining purposely from entering 
into theoretical disquisitions regarding either 
the principles or the practice of ‘‘true projec- 
tion.’”” We trust that we have given easily at- 
tainable instructions of a truly practical—and 
shall we say popular ?—nature. By evena mode- 
rate share of attention to the instructions we 
have given, the reader will be able to under- 
stand very speedily the principles of this style 
of drawing. In all eases we would advise him 
to persevere in the use of the instruments, and 
in copying all the illustrations ; we can assure 
him that before he has proceeded far, the labor 
which at first may be looked upon as a task, 
will speedily be deemed a pleasure. We have 


Fig. 84. 





been unsparing in our illustrations, believing 
that the pupil will find the principles carried 
quicker to the mind’s eye when the bodily eye 
is assisted by illustrative delineations. We 
have ourselves experienced the great assist- 
ance derivable,from this source, and have no 
doubt that of the reader will amply corrobo- 
rate us in this opinion. 





—_——- oo 


TALENT and worth are the only eternal 
grounds of distinction. 

The sting of a reproach is the truth of it. 

If you will not hear wisdom, she will rap 
your knuckles. . 

He who tells one lie, must invent twenty 
more to maintain it. 
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UNDER THE ROSE. 


BY H. VICKERY DUMONT. 








He had, most emphatically, gone in for a flir- 
tation. All through the pleasant days of that 
never-to-be-forgotten summer he had been be- 
side her on every occasion. Driving, boating, 
dancing, walking —nobody ever thought of 
separating their names—Rex Rowan and Le- 
nore Astor. 

One or two of the innocents, girls fresh from 
boarding-school and boys just beginning to 
take upon themselves the airs of fashionable 
nen, had predetermined that, instead of being 
a flirtation, it was a very probable love affair ; 
but Rex himself thought it over two or three 
times, and decided that Lenore Rowan elect 
was really a luxury he could not afford, that 
the flirtation was very pleasant, but the love 
affair, with its probable consummation, en- 
tirely out of the question. Lastly, being by 
no means a deliberate heart breaker, he fur- 
ther decided that the whole affair had gone quite 
far enough, and that his next best move was 
to tear himself away, to leave Lenore’s tempt- 
ing face behind him, and say good-by to the 
pleasant party which Lucia Mcore had gath- 
ered in honor of her ‘‘coming out.’’ He had 
even nerved himself to name the next day for 
the sacrifice, but, some way, when the next day 
came it found him still at Mooreside, and very 
unwilling to depart. 

“It looks so cowardly and foolish to take 
flight,’”’ he said, and then, being satisfied with 
even that poor sophistry, he determined to 
remain; sauntered down to the balcony and 
watched the croquet players on the lawn below. 
Tried to read the Herald, but discovered, with 
extreme disgust, that all the letters seemed to 
spell out Lenore Astor’s name instead of their 
own legitimate dry-as-dust particulars. Called 
himself a fool very vigorously, and wandered 
into the smoking-room, only to find out that 
even there her influence extended, or if not her 
influence her name, for Jobnnie Saunders and 
Tom Fairleigh, lounging in comfortable arm- 
chairs, their feet half way out the window, 
were doing a very liberal canvassing. They 
had passed veto upon Julia Clements, had de- 
cided that Ida Traviston had lots of style, rather 
admired Lucia Moore, but with Kismeth-like 
precision, were only just coming to Lenore as 
Rex entered. 

“The prettiest girl in this crowd, sir, and the 
most air about her, too. I tell you what it is, 
Fairleigh, if Lenore Astor had one-half Ida 
Traviston’s money and position, she’d be the 
belle of the season.”’ 

Johnnie was becoming quite excited as he 
reashed this conclusion, easy to tell he was 
smitten; but Tom Fairleigh, who was never 
known to be in love with any one but himself, 
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or anything but Miss Traviston’s fortune, did 
not share his enthusiasm in the least. 

**Perhaps she would. But then, you see, she 
has neither of these sine gua non. Nothing in 
the world to recommend her but her own indi- 
vidual self. Why, somebody told me the other 
day that at home she was a music teacher, and 
her father nothing but bookkeeper in Jackson & 
Adams’ dry goodsstore. Thatof itself isenough 
to cool the ardor of an admiring swain. Don’t 
you think so, Rowan?” 

Rex found himself fighting down a mighty 
impulse to punish with manual disapprobation 
this ruthless profaner of her sacred name. It 
is one thing to come to ignoble conclusions 
within ourselves, but when these conclusions 
are loudly and coarsely commented on, the 
ease assumes a different aspect. Within his 
own mind he had most attentively conned all 
the features of Lenore’s parentage and posi- 
tion ; but to hear a fellow like Fairleigh expos- 
ing these features to view was, to put it mildly, 
a slight trial of his patience. 

“Not a bad jobif the admiring swain were 
anything like you,’’ he said, contemptuously, 
and then, not trusting himself with them any 
longer, he commenced a promenade of the hall 
until Lucia’s voice called out from the drawing- 
room :— 

““O Mr. Rowan, is that you? Come in and 
help us with our forensics. I know you’re 
fond of them.” 

There were the usual crowd seatiered through 
the room. Dick Mathews and Julia Clements 
flirting over a skein of wool. Laura Clements 
and Ida Traviston taking mental stock of each 
Minnie Martin fluttering 
around Frank Seaton, Gus Beveridge, and a 
half-a-dozen etceteras, but Rex’s eye teck in 
one face alone, ‘‘one face gleaming out like a 
star.”’ 

‘““What’s the case in hand, Miss Moore ?” 

“Oh, we’re on social caste now. We have 
been giving our own peculiar definitions of 
aristocracy, and you have no idea how bril- 
liantly some of usdeveloped. What unwrought 
orators there are in our very midst.” 

Rex laughed, gallantly. “I have a very 
marked idea of at least one; but please don’t 
let me stop the discussion. You haven’t all 
finished, I hope?”’ 

“Yes, all excepting yourself and Miss Astor. 
But in this case ‘the last shall be first,’ and you 
will be kind enough to proceed at once.” 

‘*But you’re taking me at a disadvantage. 
I hadn’t the benefit of what preceded me.”’ 

“Then your own ideas ought to be all the 
more original. Now go on, piease. What is 
aristocracy ?”’ 

*¢ Aristocracy is a fraud. There, now! I 
have said all lean say, and we’re awaiting for 
Miss Astor.” 

She lifted her face from a book of engray- 
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ings, and answered, with the shy composure, | 
| question,’’ said Tom Fairleigh, throwing him- 
, self down with imminent danger to Miss Tra- 


which was one of her greatest charms :— 

“But I can give you no definition, for [don’t 
adimit aristocracy at all, that is, aristocracy in 
its common acceptation. I think one man is 
quite as good as another, until by his actions 
he makes himself either better or werse. Here- 
ditary distinction is worthless until the individ- 
ual himself proves worthy. Anyway, a master 
brain, a generous heart, and unswerving sense 
of rectitude are rarer and far more priceless 
than a stereotyped coat of arms.”’ 

Lucia clapped both her hands and laughed. 
“QO Lenore, what made you steal those very 
thoughts from me? I think 1’d have said that 
if you had not.” 

Fairleigh, lounging in at the door, called out, 
“Bravo! Miss Astor, you ’re quite a leveller.’’ 

Miss Traviston lifted her languid eyes and 
echoed, with the least supercilious accent, ‘‘I 
should think so.”’ 

But Lenore arose from her seat, walked over 
to the window, and answered, simply: ‘‘ Not 
atall. On the contrary, Iam among the leo- 
elled.”’ 

They did not continue the discussion after 
that, but all unconsciously her words had deep- 
ened Rex Rowan’s latest wayward impulse, 
liad made him feel most acutely that now had 
come the true test of his manhood, that flirting 
was over and reality had come to pass. 

They went for a drive that afternoon to see 
some extra-romantic falls and hear the legend 
connected with them. One of those mythical 
uncertainties in which a jealous lover pursues 
his successful rival to the cataract’s brink, 
pauses a moment in ghastly deliberation, then, 
with sudden, savage energy pushes him down, 
down, ever down in the yawning precipice be- 
neath. Stands to watch his loathsome work, 
when out from the distance, with outstretched 
arms and wildly-dishevelled hair, comes the 
object of their dreadful love. Nearer and 
nearer she almost flies, sees the full measure 
of his guilt, the appalling certainty of her own 
bereavement, and, without an instant’s hesita- 
tion, plunges into eternity beside her lover. 

“Dear me,”’ said Lucia, ‘“‘ what a comfort it 
is to think that all those follies belong to an un- 
numbered past! If the people of this day were 
like them, we girls would live in constant fear 
of being either murdered ourselves or causing 
the death of some one else, which is quite as 
bad. But I’m thankful to say they’re not. 
The little blind god don’t hit half so hard in 
these degenerate times.’’ 

“Don’t hit at all you’d better say,’’ put in 
Frank Seaton, who was Lucia’s cousin, and 
rather soft in spite of the relationship. 

“Oh, yes! He does hit some; you're a liv- 
ing corroboration of that. But some way the 
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‘How so, Miss Moore? Let us argue the 


viston’s frills, but Lucia laughed off the reply. 

“No, thank you; it’s too warm to be argu- 
meatative. Let us go up these rocks to Lenore 
and Mr. Rowan, I am sure they must want us.”’ 

To tell the truth, Lenore and Mr. Rowan did 
hot want them. Rex, least of either. He had 
been studying her face very quietly, watch- 
ing the beautiful profile turned wistfully to- 
wards the everlasting expanse of land, sea, and 
cloud-capped foliage beyond, when all at once 
she flashed around upoa him. 

‘*Have you ever noticed what a peculiar sen- 
sation one experiences when face to face with 
Nature in its reality? I can’t describe it, but it 
seems to me as if our whole being blushes for 
its distortion, and tries even for a few moments 
to be consonant, as if we long to lay aside our 
garment of worldly pride and prejudice and 
be really and truly one with nature. But the 
hardest part of it is, that with all our longing 
we never can succeed.”’ 

‘*Which all goes to prove,’’ said Rex, “that 
there is no real nature apart from the great 
All-Mother. Everything else is purely rela- 
tive. Out from her influence we are what the 
world makes us, but I think if we were true to 
her, if the garment of pride and prejudice had 
not become so familiarized, the universal cho- 
rus would be comparatively easy. We would 
no longer feel like discords in the great song, 
our distortions would be no longer visible even 
to our own widely-awakened eyes.”’ 

‘*T wonder how it would feel,’’ she answered, 
thoughtfully ; ‘‘how we would feel with all our 
longings realized. But then, don’t you notice 
it is not so much the particular as the abstract 
which we wish for. The sensation is absolutely 
indefinable, but we long for all sorts of unat- 
tainable possessions.’’ 

‘* Begin with yourself in the particular, and 
tell us what you most wish for.’’ 

‘*] daren’t,’”’ she laughed. ‘‘ My real wishes 
might sound traitorous to the present aspect of 
this goodly earth, and besides, as I said before, 
they are altogether abstract and elude the par- 
ticular.’’ She laid one white hand on the moss 
beside him, turned the glorious profile once 
more around, an exquisitely-tinted oval in a 
frame of bronze brown hair, and then and 
there he faced a sudden possibility. 

“Mine do not,” he said, boldly. ‘They are 
very particular and not at all traitorous. I 
have this afternoon faced nature and faced 
you, and my oniy fear was that in your eyes I 
might prove unworthy ; my only longing was 
that I might realize some of the hopes this hour 
has contained. Lenore, may I?’’ He took the 
white hand in his, stared sternly, steadfastly 


nineteenth century cavaliers haven’t such a | in her face, when just at that moment some- 
striking way of displaying their affection. | body behind made the most inopportune of in- 
| terruptions. 


They are deteriorating, 1 think.” 
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‘Well, you were persevering to attain this 
summit. Why, the exertion has almost killed 
me.” 

It was Lucia that spoke. Ina moment more 
Lucia herself was beside them, and Rex’s 
half-spoken hope left only a trace of dawn on 
Lenore’s perfect face. 

They drove back en masse. ‘‘ A jolly crowd,”’ 
Lucia called it; but Rex, watching an averted 
profile on the opposite seat, was guilty of the 
wish that his hostess were not quite so sociable. 

Lenore went into the house with a new 
sweetness added to the joy of her nature. Her 
fears were not to be realized then; her love 
dream was no longer a dream, but a blessed 
reality. Lucia came into the room laughing 





and talking in the old way, for they had been | 


dear school friends, and were even now, de- 
spite the disparity of their positions, more sis- 
terly than many real sisters. 


‘‘Hurry, Nora, the dinner bell will ring in a | 
You look perfectly lovely, but — 


few moments. 
O Lenore! did I interrupt anything serious 
this afternoon? There, I know I did by the 
look of you! 
mistake. But then he’s sure to say it again, 
and you’ll forgive me, for just see what I got 
by intercepting Mary at the door.’’ She held 
up a bouquet as she spoke—rare, radiant blos- 
soms—and Lenore gave a low scream of de- 
light. 

‘‘From Mr. Rowan, are they?” 

Lucia,the incorrigible, laughed gayly. ‘From 
Mr. Rowan, of course; but after to-night, it 
will be Reginald, or my dear Rex. Quite a 
nice little march for you to steal on your se- 
niors. Isn't that rose beautiful? But you’re 
going to wear Jack Saunders’ flowers, aren’t 
you?”’ 

Lenore looked ruefully down at the splendid 
exotics. ‘‘I suppose I shall have to, but I 
wish I hadn’t promised.’’ 

Again Lucia laughed. She was half in love 
with Jack Saunders herself, so of course she 
was only too willing to further Rex’s suit. 

“That is the misery of being a belle, you 
see. Don’t you-wish you had been born ugly, 
Leo?”’ 

Leonore fastened Jack’s myrtle and heart’s- 
ease in her hair and turned for a survey. 

‘‘No; the weight of my good looks are never 
oppressive, and my position of belleship is not 
defined enough to make me miserable. But 
there ’s the dinner bell, and I’m ready for it.’ 

Rex came down late, and Lucia noticed, 
with much inward amusement, that his first 
glance was one of eager inquiry towards Le- 
nore. But she did not notice that to it sue- 
ceeded one of blank surprise, regret-—-anything 
and everything but joyous recognition. Leo- 
nore herself, with the consciousness that his 
eyes were fixed upon her, kept her head 
averted, and entered into a very lively conver- 
sation with Johnnie Saunders, She was no 


Well, 1 am a Marplot, and no | 
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more of a coquette than most girls of her age, 
but her life had been so comparatively friend- 
less, and destitute df society, that she inhaled 
most gratefully this new incense of admira- 
tion. 

He watched her steadily through what seemed 
to him an interminable meal, then as quickly 
as possible found himself beside her in the 
drawing-room. She was leaning against the 
mantel when he entered, but at the sound of 
his voice she turned with a shy smile and a 
nervous start that to his suspicious eyes were 

| further confirmations of his fears. 

‘So my poor little rose was discarded,’’ he 
| said, attempting the nonchalant, but failing 

signally. 

| Tom Fairleigh and Ida Traviston had saun- 
| tered up beside them, so she could only an- 
| swer, with a futile effort to look composed :— 
| ‘Not discarded, by any means. At present 
it flourishes in a glass on my dressing table. I 
was going to wear it, but Mr, Saunders sent 
his donation earlier, so it was ‘first come first 
served.’ ”’ 

Tom Fairleigh turned away just then, and 
| Rex seized the opportunity to say with fierce 
energy, ‘“‘ With regard to more than flowers ?”’ 

Her color deepened perceptibly; the least 
shade of resentment flashed over her. face. 
“You ’re getting enigmatical, Mr. Rowan, and 
I’m not clever at reading riddles.” 

‘“No? Probably the language of flowers is 
pleasanter.”’ 

“You have me at a disadvantage again. If 
I understand your impeachment literally, I 
| must tell you that botany is by no means my 
| favorite study. I scarcely know the significa- 
| tion of one flower from another.” 

‘But you certainly do know the art of equivo- 
cating to perfection,”’ he answered, hotly, and 
then, while she was standing in greater mysti- 

| fication and embarrassment than ever, Jack 
Saunders suddenly veered around. 

“Who’s talking about flower language? 
it you, Miss Astor ?”’ 

She smiled faintly, tried to forgive his very 
inopportune interruption, and said :— 

“‘T was saying that I didn’t know the signifi- 
cation of.a single flower.”’ 

‘What, not even the rose, that everlasting 
emblem of love ?’’ 

The color quickened in her cheek once more, 
| as Rex said, with an emphasis which even she 
| did not understand :— 

“Oh, every one knows that the rose means 
| love, without the benefit of either written or 
verbal explanation.”’ 

Somebody asked her for a song just then, 
Jack offered his arm, and she went to the 
piano half thankful to escape though intensely 
anxious to learn the full import of her lover's 
scorn. Tom Fairleigh leaned on the other 
corner of the mantel, and said, with his native 
| malice :— 





Is 
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“A very probable match that, don’t you | 


think ?”’ 


tion. Lenore was running her fingers over 
the keys, and looking up at her escort with a 
coquettish little motion of inquiry. And some 
way, in his jealous rival’s eyes, this event 
took a new and formidable importance. 

“Perhaps so, but I never thought about it at 
all.”’ 

“You didn’t? Well, that is strange, con- 
sidering the way the affair has ripened during 
the last week; but then I suppose a modest 
appreciation of your own merits made you 
blind. I was afraid all along of this sudden 


awakening from your dream, and, by George! | 


now that I see youin full light, you ’re getting 
pale on it.’’ 

There may be some men strong enough to 
stand ridicule of their affaire du ceur, but cer- 
tainly Rex Rowan was not one of them. With 
a muttered imprecation he left the room, stood 
a few moments in hot, angry reflection, then 
walked quietly up the stairs and packed his 
valise, which still stood in a wavering position 
onachair. A little glove, Jouvin’s two but- 
tons, lay across it just as he had sentimentally 
placed it in the morning, when valorously de- 
termining to flee from temptation. Now he 
took it up contemptuously, glanced at the 
dainty impress of her fingers, and flung it out 
the open window into the lawn below. A 
foolish thing to do, certainly, but then I think 
that while with some men love is eminently 
calculated to bring out much hidden nobility 
of disposition, with the generality, as with 
Rex, it only serves as patent reflector for many 
a forgotten or perhaps unknown weakness of 
their natures. 

Most of the company were deep in the mys- 
teries of Bezique when he returned to the 


drawing-room, but in one sharp glance he saw | 


that Lenore was still at the piano, with Johnnie 
Saunders ostensibly turning her music, but in 
reality whispering soft nothings in her ear. 
Luciay looking up apprehensively, saw a fixed, 
stern purpose settle itself on his face, and tried 
to make things straight by saying :— 

““Now, Mr. Saunders, you ’ve been idle long 
enough. Come here, please, and be my part- 
ner at this new game.” 

Johnnie gave his most imploring glance. 
“Mercy, Miss Moore, have mercy.’’ 

‘No, the character of mercy is not strained. 
I have had patience with you long enough. 
You must surrender now.”’ 

“But I won’t surrender. I don’t understand 
eards, and I’m quite comfortable here, thank 
you. There is Rowan; he is an adept, and I 
am sure will be most happy to join you.” 

Lenore arose from the piano and cast one 
quick, pleading glance up the room; but Rex 
calmly took a seat opposite Lucia and said, 
with all his ordinary composure :— 





“Thank you for interpreting me so correctly. 


| Tam only too happy.” 
Rex looked after them with gloomy delibera- | 


She grew reckless after that—sang ail Jack’s 


| favorite songs, attempted a duet with Gus 
| Beveridge, promenaded on the balcony with 


Tom Fairleigh, her former detestation, and 
never spoke to Rex until the good-nights were 


| being said. She felt suddenly contrite then, 


looked up in his face a little pleadingly, and 


| put an inexpressible accent of conciliation in 


her brief ‘‘Good-night.’’ 
He held her hand, but scarcely looked at her 


as he answered :— 


“Not good-night, Miss Astor ; it is good-by. 


I go away in the morning.” 


A sudden weakness seized her, a quick pain 
flashed through her eyeballs, but Ida Travis- 


| ton was staring fixedly at her, and she man- 


aged to say :~ 

“Indeed! Why this is very sudden.” 

“Remarkably so. I only found out that I 
had to go this evening, so I had scarcely any 
time to make my intentions public. 1 shall 
not see you again, so I take this opportunity 
of apologizing for any rudeness of which I 
may have been guilty through the evening, 
and thanking you for the uniform pleasure 
your society has afforded me.” 

Ida Traviston was close beside them now, so 
poor Lenore summoned all her strength to 
say :— 

‘Not the slightest necessity for an apology, 
as I was a witness to no rudeness. You go in 
the morning train, do you? Then I shall say 
my bon voyage now.” 

They parted then. He to gnash his teeth 
over her perfidy, to denounce her in his own 
mind as the most desperate of flirts; she to 
wonder vaguely if the self of the present and 
the gay girl that had held his flowers to her 
lips, could by any possibility be one and the 
same. She tried to think, over and over, the 
incidents of the day, but ever before her arose 
that one fact, that indisputable certainty which 
counterbalanced everything, the next day 
would widen the gulf eternally. 

“Perhaps he won’t go,’’ she said, but when 
morning came Lucia killed her last faint hope 
by saying to the assembled guests: ‘‘ We ’re 
minus one of our number this morning. Mr. 
Rowan has deserted us.” 

“‘Indeed,’”’ said Miss Traviston, raising her 
languid eyes. ‘“‘ What a very sudden depart- 
ure !"” 

“‘T should think so, but he urges that he must 
keep a promise made to his sister, Mrs. De 
Lisle, which amounts to no more nor less than 
accompanying her to Europe next week. He 
might have stayed with us a few days longer, 
though, I think.” 

“Strange he never spoke of it before. It 
looks mysterious, this taking his congé so 
abruptly,”’ and Tom Fairleigh fixed his sinister 
eyes upon Lenore, who sipped her coffee spas- 
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modically, and hoped she did not show how 
completely all the beauty had departed from 
her summer time. 

Lucia came to her after breakfast and laid 
both hands on her shoulders. 

‘Lenore, dear, I am awfully sorry !’’ 

But Lenore gave a great gasp and said, 
‘* Please don ’t speak of it at all, Lucia.” 

A week later they read of his departure. 
Another week and the guests had all departed 
from Moorside ; Lucia flitting off to Newport 
with Frank Seaton and Gus Beveridge in her 
train; Jack Saunders wandering off heart- 
broken at the poor success of his last touching 
scene on the balcony, when Lenore acted Juliet 
without Juliet’s reciprocity. 

Miss ‘Traviston, Minnie Martin, the Misses 
Clements, Tom Fairleigh, Dick Mathews, and 
Rob Hunter, yacillated between half a dozen 
watering places, while Lenore went quietly 
back to the old life that was so widely apart 
from theirs, and tried to forget the brief 
brightness that had illemined it, inserted in 
the morning papers the stereotyped notice :— 
‘Miss Lenore Astor will be prepared to re- 
ceive her music pupils on Wednesday, 3d inst.,’’ 
and smiled grimly when she thought of Jack’s 
sentimental desire that her name should not 
appear in print until coupled with his in the 
hymeneal column. 

A year went by bringing to Lucia a bridal- 
day, but to her old friend and companion not 
a single shadow of a change. 

Another dawned, wore away from winter 
into summer, then into gray autumn, and then 
while Lucia was wondering if every year of 
her life was to go on in exactly the same rou- 
tine, one of those cloud-sent vicissitudes fell 
upon Astor pére, transposing him from his 
book-keeping stool to the presidential chair of 
the Etna Bank and Life Insurance Co., nip- 
ping in the bud Mrs. Astor’s newest scheme 
for domestic economy, and sending Lenore’s 
pupils on a holiday, endless as regarded their 
teacher. 

Still another summer broke into being, and 
at the close of it: Rex Rowan became homesick, 
and longed to return to the old scenes. He had 
left Mrs. De Lisle with her husband’s English 
friends, and wandered by himself over all those 
continental haunts that had been a life-long 
conjecture, had drunk to its very dregs that 
intoxicating cup which every one of us have 
dreamed of, and now having, as he told him- 
self, overcome every tracg of his weakness he 
wanted to go home, to fé#l himself once more 
domesticated in his native land. 

In all this time one word of Lenore had never 
reached him. He had a misty idea of writing 
to her once, but on thinking it over he decided 
that he would not, that instead of encouraging 
his folly he would fight it down, and for once 
in a while, he sueceeded in his resolve. 

To tell the truth, I think that women are 
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rather inclined to overrate the capabilities and 
endurance of manly affection. They them- 
selves have very often nothing more important 
on hand than the nursing of a disappointed or 
perverted love, and they enjoy most thoroughly 
the sentimentality contained in a “‘ might have 
been ;’’ but with most men this sensation is 
rather more provoking than otherwise, and in 
their stiff-necked perversity it only encourages 
them to fight themselves into forgetfulness. 
So that while Lenore cherished his dead roses 
and disgraced her pride by hugging to her own 
secret heart that exquisite fragment of Nora 
Perry’s ‘‘some day of days,’” Rex himself was 
staring at every pretty girl his wanderings 
disclosed, and feeling disgusted that not one of 
them could compare with the matchless purity 
of that exquisite face which had smiled his bon 
voyage. 

Of course this of itself showed that she was 
not quite forgotten; but still, as the highest 
proof that he was on the road to forgetfulness, 
he had long since determined that even the 
news of her marriage would not shock him, 

I am afraid, though, that in spite of his re- 
solve he was intensely thankful when he heard 
that she was not married, when upon the day 
of his return, a dashing phaeton stopped beside 
him, and a voice called out— 

‘*So the stranger has returned from abroad. 
You are really in our midst once more.’”” A 
voice whose owner he recognized by a very 
glad— 

“Why, Lucia Moore it really is! 
lighted to see you.”’ 

Lucia it undoubtedly was, but she drew 
herself up with a queer little gesture of impor- 
tance, and said, with the laugh that was so 
familiar :— 

‘‘Thanks! but it is Lucia Saunders now at 
your service.”” Then seeing his look of utter 
amazement, “Why, am Isoawfully unimportant 
that you hadn’t heard that before? But there, 
I see how itis. You ’re remembering that old 
infatuation of Jack’s, his desperate admiration 
for Miss Astor. Well, I don’t mind telling you 
Lenore refused him, and I very gladly took 
what she left. You havn ’t seen Jack yet, have 
you?’’ She saw how he longed to ask still 
further about this capricious Lenore, but with 
all her old propensity for teasing aroused, she 
resolved to keep him in suspense. 

“No. The steamer duly arrived this morn- 
ing, and I have seen absolutely no one.” 

‘What an unfortunate! But I can accom- 
modate you with a sight of all your old friends 
if you’!ll accept an invitation given heartily 
though informally, and come to my ‘at home’ 
this evening. Here is my card and you mustn’t 
refuse.”’ 

“Thank you very much, but I really fear I 
shall have to decline. I feel so”’— 

‘*No buts, please. Surely your long absence 
hasn ’t made you misanthropical ?” 


I am de- 
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‘* Rather, I am afraid.” 

‘“Very well; then I’ll constitute myself 
physician and preseribe a headlong plunge into 
gay society.’’ 

‘“Yes, and L’d emerge from it a good deal 
more misanthropical than ever.” 

‘‘That would be needless according to your 
present aspect. But these ponies are determined 
not to stand. Aw revoir, for I shall certainly 
expect you to overcome the absurd obstinacy 
that would make you refuse this— 

“ Kind nepenthe from thy memories of Lenore.”’’ 

“Women are confouncedly sharp guessers,’’ 
he thought, hitting unconsciously on a solecism, 
and then he resolved that he would be obsti- 
nate in his refusal; that he would withstand 
her invitation. 

Ile went to his club that evening determining 
to stay there, but some irresistible impulse im- 
pelled him, and after all his resolves, ten o’clock 
found him standing in Mrs. Saunders’ recep- 
tion-room face to face with Lenore Astor! A 
little older, statelier perhaps, more dignified, 
but still the same Lenore that had brightened 
so inexpressibly that long ago summer of his 
life. 

And now where was his boasted forgetful- 
ness, where the thorough indifference he had 
so assiduously cultivated? Gone both of them, 
vanished entirely, and standing there before her 
“his soul 

Had slipped its long control, 
Forgot the dismal dole, 
Of dreary fates, dark separating sea. 
* And face to face an hand to hand in greeting, 
The past with all its fears, 
Its silence and its tears, 
Its lonely yearning years, 

Had vanished in the moment of that meeting.” 

Lenore herself was, outwardly at least, very 
calm. Neodody would have dreamed that under 
her placid exterior a heart was beating madly, 
wildly, a hope was struggling faintly into life. 
The most ordinary greeting, a silence and then 
she spoke again. 

‘*Lucia was telling me that you called her 
Miss Moore this morning. Your isolation must 
have been complete not to have heard the im- 
portant change her name has undergone.” 

‘* Perfectly cool,’’ he thought as he answered. 





*To tell the truth it has been complete, and | 
still more than that, in. my own mind, I had | 


long ago bestowed Jack’s honorable name upon 
Mrs. Saunders’ friend. . 

“What! upon me? That would have been 
decidedly inappropriate. I am sure Lucia 
would have been more amused than ever if 
she heard that.” 

Clearly she avoided all reference to the old 
times ; ‘‘the light of other days” had faded 
entirely in her sight, he thought, but for him it 
beamed brighter, fairer than ever. 

Somebody claimed her for a waltz just then, 
and Lucia fluttered up beside him. 


\ 


“Don’t you think my plan will work won- 
ders for your misanthropy ?”’ she said, with the 
saucy smile which had so completely healed 
the wound in Johnnie’s heart. 

Rex laughed just a trifle plaintively. 

“T am afraid not. The disease is too far 
gone.” 

** And the cause too deeply seated perhaps?”’ 

“*How do you know that there is a cause?’’ 

‘*Why how could there be an effect without 
one? You have not forgotten your logic I 
hope? I brighten mine up every day.” 

“‘Not the slightest necessity,’’ Rex replied. 
“‘T should imagine you had an unlimited stock 
of it fresh from nature.”’ ! 

“Oh, no! That is common sense, and I do 
flatter myself I have some of it. But I’m get- 
ting egotistical. Stop me by relating some of 
your adventures by land and sea.” 

“Yes, and become egotistical myself. No, 
thank you. I’ll send you my guide-book, which 
is quite as extertaining as I could be.” 

“You really are kind; but haven’t you 
brought anything gorgeous from the tropics. 
Anything medieval from the Holy Land? 
Anything rare and costly from ‘ India’s coral 
strands?’’’ 

** Absolutely nothing but myself.” 

‘Well, excuse me, but you’re not worth 
much. Why when Frank came back he brought 
lots of things. I have the loveliest plant he gave 
me. I don’t know the name of it, but perhaps 
you might, so I’ll show it to you. No, I can't 
either, for Jack wants me.’’ 

Here, Lenore, you’re not particularly en- 
gaged, take’ Mr. Rowan into the conservatory 
and show him that rara avis, no, I mean rare 
fungus, that Frank gave me.” 

‘‘ Yes, take me, Miss Astor,’’ Rex pleaded, 
and then between their combined influence 
Lenore found herself conducting him into the 
dimly-lighted conservatory, in search of the 
plant with which she certainly was not ac- 
quainted. 

“‘T really don’t know Lucia’s rara fungus,”’ 
she laughed, ‘but here is my own especial 
pet.” 

“Ah! a rose,” he answered. ‘Why this 
must be an acquired taste. Long ago you 
didn’t like roses.” : 

‘*T not like them!” she replied, with widely 
opened eyes. ‘‘ Roses were always my favor- 
ite flowers.”’ 
| ‘Perhaps then I am disregarding your old 
distinction of abstract and particular. I was 
| thinking of one rose which you certainly did 
| not like.” 

She turned around at this and faced him 
| completely. 

‘Mr. Rowan, I think it’s time I understood 
that riddle. I havea dim idea that it began 
three years ago, that even then you never 
spoke of roses without introducing some innu- 
endo whick I could not understand.” 
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“Do you wish to understand it?’ he an- 
swered, passionately. ‘‘ Does your ‘dim idea’ 
include any of the incidents of my last day at 
Mooreside? Or the evening when you wore 
Johnnie Saunders’ flowers and made me so 
ridiculously jealous ?” 

The color came into her cheeks as she said, 
“T think Ido. At least I remember wearing 
Mr. Saunders’ flowers as I had promised, but 
that is all.” 

A sudden hope lit up his face. 

“But is that really all? Did you never wear 
the flowers or take them apart?’’ 

“Certainly not.’’ 

“Did you throw them away ?” 

This time a tide of crimson completely surged 
her face, neck, and brow, but she answered 
bravely and honestly— 

“No, I was sentimentally inclined, and I 
have them still.” 

The strains of the ‘‘Blue Danube” wafted 
over them, a breeze caught the oleanders and 
showered a cloud of blossoms on their heads as 
Rex took both her hands in his, strongly, 
eagerly. 

“Very well, then, I only ask that when you 
see them next, you pull them apart and give 
me my answer to a question which time has 
not annulled.”’ 

After this why need I continue what is a love 
story after all? Of course Lenore went home, 
exhumed her dead roses, took them apart and 
found a tiny note twisted spirally about the 
centre; opened it and read :— 

‘My Dearest :—After the interruption of 
this afternoon, I feel that I must continue 
to you ‘my old story,’ and tell you that the 
wish which trembled upon my lips was an in- 
tense longing, a passionate desire for the love 
of ‘that rare and radiant maiden whom the 
angels named Lenere.”’ 

“If the priceless boon is denied me, if my 
own vanity has misled me, seatter these leaves 
to the four corners of the wind. But if you are 
to be mine, give me your answer in that sweet 
hackneyed way; wear this rose in your hair 
this evening, and believe me now and always, 

“Yours, Rex.” 


Equally of course she answered him, 

**T cannot wear ‘7 rose in my hair for it is 
brown, dusty, and faded. But will it be suf- 
ficient to tell you that it is not symbolical, that 
when all the blossoms of the earth shall have 
perished, I shall be Yours alone, Lenore.” 


—— 
A REVERIE. 


BY JOHN G. 





EARNEST. 





As ’round a blazing fire we sat— 
*Twas on a Christmas eve— 

Memory, with her old-time chat, 
The hour did thus relieve. 


She told us of the time, long gone, 
When merry Christmas came; 

And how we boys and girls did romp, 
Nor cared for wealth or fame. 





Faces were there long gone, I ween, 
To try the great unknown; 

Voices there were that charmed us once, 
Come back this hour to crown. 


And thus with thrilling scenes did we 
The joyous hour fill up; 

And pleasures past again we drank 
From Mem’ry’s magic cup. 


At length I chanced, no matter how, 
My reverie to break through ; 

And then divined to olden times 
My friends were wand’ring too. 


The brusque old man upon my right - 
His youth regains once more ; 

And catches in love’s fond embrace 
The form most dear of yore. 


The jealous children on his knee 
Climb for the father’s kiss— 

‘Tis but a fleeting shadow now 
Of what was once a bliss. 


And what of him upon my left— 
The haggard, care-worn man— 

With bloated face and bloodshot eye 
And brow once white, now tan? 


The smile that plays upon his face 
Reminds us of the day 

When handsome, rich, and young he was, 
And none there was so gay. 


Ah, now, perhaps, he has again 
The smile of her he won, 

Who was so fair and trusting, too, 
But now forever gone. 


She’s bending once again o’er him 
As when on Christmas eve, 

Just fourteen years ago, he vowed 
Her soul he ne’er would grieve. 


Ah, then the rose was on her cheek, 
The dimple on her chin— 

The pride of all the village she— 
A fairer ne'er had been. 


With gen’rous impulse now they move 
In ev’ry noble scheme, 

Sorrow to find and solace give 
Their mission then did seem. 


But now, O Heaven! how changed 
This rainbow of their youth; 

A treach’rous shadow it proves to be 
Of wretched life, in sooth. 

What demon hath this evil wrought, 
And marred this prospect fair ? 

’Twas drink that gave for all these joys 
Death only, aud despair. 

Now kind Reverie gives him back 
A moment from the past, 

A vision of “the long ago” 
That ne'er a shadow cast. 

*Tis a vision filled with pleasure— 
A merciful respite— 

Ah, why this gorgeous vision blot 
With real woe to-night ? 


<-> - 


WE may mend our faults as easily as cover 
them. 

The half-learned is sometimes more danger- 
ous than the simpleton. 

All is but lip-wisdom which wants experi- 
ence. 
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CRAG-MERE—A CHRISTMAS 
TALE. 


BY MRS. M’CLELLAN. 








“Can there be a-darker eye or a more oval 
face, although I very well know she is not 
regularly beautiful—that is, she has not a 
Grecian nose, nor the waving line of beauty in 


the closed mouth ; but otherwise—heavens !’’ 
RICHTER. 

OVERHEAD, the deep, clear blue; further 
down, broad flakes of white clouds, which 
grew less, and shaded into a purple-amber 
against the sky; then a darker flush, dashed 
with golden lights; lower still, a rich, heavy 
background of crimson, which the great fire- 
ball cleft in his swift setting. It all faded. 
The sun, swept by a tangent of gray cloud, 
drifted and tossed through the shadows, until 
but a faint crescent remained; then a little 
pink streak; now there is no day—only the 
November twilight, with its rosy flush fast dy- 
ing out, caught by the gay young dawn that is 
somewhere robing herself for the bridegroom’s 
coming. 

Miss Erskine paused upon a ledge of the 
bluff, and thrusting aside the chaparral, looked 
down into the russet aisle sweeping hundreds 
of feet below. 

‘How the red light flames into the gorge,”’ 
she said. ‘It looks lonesome and weird down 
there.” 

“It is the gypsy’s eamp-fire you see. Ah! 
here is your ‘Crown-jewel,’ Kathrina,”’ and 
Herbert gathered a nestling wood-blossom from 
under a faded heap of the autumn’s foliage. 
“It is pure and sweet as—yourself.”” He 
smiled as he flung the oak chaplet, with its lit- 
tle star, back upon her hat, and saw how deep 
the rose-tints circled against her cheeks. 

“What were you saying of Jean Paul, Mr. 
Russel? Pardon my inattention; but Crag- 
mere is so beautiful. Is that the lake winding 
in yonder—that broad, silvery gleam at the 
foot of the bluff?’’ 

“Yes, but there is a finer view further on. 
The path is craggy and rough; give me your 
hand, Kathrina, until this ledge is crossed. 
What was I saying of Richter? Really I dou’t 
remember. But I know that his fancy is fresh 
as the dewdrop, and he keeps the heart warm 
with his sunshine, and the soul awake with 
his tenderness.’’ 

A tawny hand stirred the sumach boughs, 
and their scarlet leaves spilled like blood-drops 
upon the green crag-moss. The swarthy face 
of a gypsy woman peered through them. 

‘** A true fortune, come weal or woe,’’ laughed 
Herbert, crossing Miss Erskine’s paly with a 
bright gold-piece. 

“Tt is woe!’ and the dusky face bent in- 
tently over the girl’s hand; ‘it is woe! A 
golden-haired woman, with eyes bright and 
blue as the summer sky, will come between 
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you and your love, lady. There is a grave, 


too—a man’s grave’’— 

A cry of terror sprang to Kathrina’s lips, 
and Herbert Russel threw off the gypsy’s hold. 

“There, you have told enough—too much ; 
let her alone !” 

‘“‘Ah, lady! the zincali knows. Let them 
sneer who will. If peace ever comes back to 
your heart after the star-weed dies, it will be 
—over a grave!’ 


It was Christmas Eve. The wild flowers 
had all drooped dead at the cold dash of the 
winter rain. A stinging sleet beat against the 
panes noisily, and Herbert went upon the bal- 
cony to close the shutters. A woman’s figure 
glided past him, and paused under the hall- 
lamp. A few chords from the parlor beyond, 
and Kathrina took up the next words of her 
song :— 

“The bleak wind ef March 
Made her tremble and shiver; 
But not the dark arch, 
Or the black flowing river; 
Mad from life’s history, 
Glad to death’s mystery, 
Swift to be hurled— 
Anywhere—anywhere— 
Out of the world.” 

** Marian !”” 

There was a strange gleam in the woman’s 
eyes, pitiful to see, as she looked up at him. 

‘*My husband! O Herbert!” 

The face was wan, and a tremulous chill 
quivered her features. But she was very beau- 
tiful, and oh, so helpless and frail, so appeal- 
ing, so gentle ang good in her pure, sweet wo- 
manhood ! 

‘How the wind blows !’’ Miss Erskine moved 
avout restlessly. Stopping at the mantel, she 
fluttered the leaves of a little blue and geld 
bound volume—Poe’s poems—and turned to 
Ulalume. The door opened, and the master 
of Crag-mere entered. The troubled look had 
not all vanished from his face, and she traced 
a heavy line along his brow. 

“Vesuvius yawns terribly to-night,’’ she 
said, playfully. ‘‘ What is it, Herbert? Have 
you seen the ghosts of the fourteen thousand 
murdered monks ?”’ 

**No; oh, no!” and he retained the soft hand 
a prisoner. ‘‘ Mar-Saba still guards her dead, 
I presume. They would be hard up for a 
‘wake’ to leave Engeddi such a wild night as 
this.’’ 

“Then where have you been ?”’ she persisted. 

“*To the dim lake and dank tarn of Auber? 

To the misty mid-region of Wier?’” 

He shook his head negatively, and smiled ; 
but it was a sad, pained effort. He drew her 
close beside him, and leaned his cheek upon 
her head. 

“What are those verses you read me from 
‘ Crown-jewels ?’ 
































“* We toil through pain and wrong’ ”— 
He paused, and she took up the stanza:— 
“* We fight and fly; 
We live, we lose, and then ere long, 
Stone dead we lie. 
Oh, life! is all thy song 
Endure and die?’” 


‘¢*¢We live, we lose’ ’’— 
The words ceased abruptly. ‘If tones make 
a touched heart tremble, how much more one 


deeply moved?” 





The wind lulled itself to rest in fitful gusts, 
and the gray Christmas dawn swung sullenly 
from under a heavy phalanx of clouds. Was 


it an echo from the morning’s cradle song that | 


called Kathrina from her magical dreamland ? 
Was it a drop from the trailing foam of the 
sky that kissed her? A fair-faced woman 
bent over her pillow, and a low, sweet voice 
plead softly :— 

‘Lady, have you seen my husband? Please 
help me find him. He is not lost, nor dead, 
you know—only hid under the floor. Why’— 
and she looked about her with aswift, startled 
glance—‘‘thisis my own room! Herbert gave 
it to me, and kissed me, and called me Mrs. 
tussel— Mrs. Marian Russel; that is my 
name’’— 


“Marian! Marian!’’ came in guarded tones | 


from the lower end of the hall. 
Kathrina’s soul kindled to agony. 
are many eternities in the human heart,” says 
Richter, and infinite ages seemed linked to a 
little instant of time. Then she said, sternly, 
“Your husband is calling you; go to him!” 
“My husband calling me?’’ and the wan 
face grew marvellously beautiful with its tinge 
of hope. A tear-sob shivered the stillness, and 
then a familiar voice, low and tender, was shut 
in, as the door of Herbert’s room closed softly. 
An unsealed envelope lay by Kathrina's 
plate when she went down to breakfast. She 
stilled the nervous tremor of her fingers, and 
opened it. An elegant solitaire circlet flashed 
up at her, but the diamond laughed unheeded 
while she read: ‘‘Santa Claus sends Katie 
something, and Herbert says good-by until to- 
morrow. A merry Christmas, my darling.” 
“Tt will be cold after this storm,’”’ com- 
mented Mrs. Russel, in her motherly way, as 
she rattled the china. ‘Ah! you are shivering 
now, dear. Diana, Miss Erskine’s shawl, and 
have Ned replenish the fire. Or—has he re- 
turned yet?’’ 
“Yes, missis, wid de mail,” and the boy 
bowed obsequiously as he laid the wrapping 
beside her. ‘I seed ’em safe”~— 


“Very well, Ned,” and there was a quiet. | 


rebuke in the gray eyes of his mistress, that 
checked the negro’s garrulity. “You can 
bring us some wood now; the fire is low.”’ 
““My father is sick; very ill. I must go 
home immediately.” The low, pained ery 
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came from Kathrina, as she passed the brief 
note to her hostess. 

**Not to-day, love. 
morrow.” 

‘Yes, to-day. 1 must leave Crag-mere to- 
day, Mrs. Russel. My father needs me. He 
needs me, or he would not have written.’’ The 
words died upon her lips, and she stood up 
trembling, white as the wall against which she 
leaned. 

‘“My poor child, how sorry I am! But if 
you would wait until to-morrow, my son could 
accompany you. It isa sad Christmas for you, 
dear.” 

“Yes, asad Christmas.’’ She repeated the 
words almost mechanically, and went up to 
her room. 


Herbert will return to- 





* Alack! our friend is gone. 
Close up his eyes; tie up his chin ; 
Step from the corpse, and let him in 
That standeth there alone, 
And waiteth at the door. 
There’s a new foot on the floor, my friend, 
And a new face at the door, my friend, 
A new face at the door.” 
Mockingly the words sprang to Herbert’s 
lips this New-Year’s Eve— 
“Step from the corpse, and let him in, 


That standeth there alone, 
And waiteth at the door!” 





The crimson and gold of the southland sun- 
set faded, the rush of the falls lost its music 
with its sunshine, and the rocks were gaunt 
and gray in the still twilight. The little foot- 
bridge spanning the river seemed only a toy 
in the water, but two gentlemen crossed it, and 
tossed their cigars over their shoulders, as they 
joined some ladies at the foot of ‘‘ The Lover’s 
Leap,’ a legended boulder above the cascade. 
Downward from one crag to another the cigars 
leaped, until they were stopped by a train of 
of white muslin. A brisk breeze was soughing 
along the bluff, and a fiery circle flashed in 
and out among the folds of Miss Erskine’s 
dress skirt. With her father and a few young 
friends she had passed several weeks pleas- 
antly in the rural village; but this was their 
last evening among the Ridge Mountains, and 
she had lingered for a quiet leave-taking of the 
rock and the river. A wrathful flame darted 
to her waist as she stood all innocent of dan- 
ger, and she was wreathed in evils fierce as 
the serpent writhings about the fair-faced Me- 
dusa. Following the sound of a sharp, fright- 
ened ery, which rang pitifully upor the mid- 
summer night, Herbert Russel sprang out from 
a wooded path, and crashing through the 
brushy thicket which intervened, found her 
beating the blaze back with only a light zephyr 
shawl. The drab travelling coat he wore 
quick hugged it in, but the fire scorched and 
erisped, and in her frenzy she was struggling. 
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“Turn your head to the left, so that the 


wind will blow the flames from you if it creeps 
higher, and—you must be still.” 

He held her forcibly, with his arms clasped 
firmly around her shoulders, so as to retard 
any circulation of air under the coat covering 
them. She knew the voice, and looked up. 
The pain, the agony of torture in her eyes, 
must have struck home to him, for he lifted 
his hand to his brow, and his palm shaded his 
face an instant before he spoke. 

“Your friends are calling you, and there 
comes your father. There are two breadths 
burnt from your dress-skirt, that is all,” and 
he brushed the sinoking muslin free from the 
fire-sparks. “ Wehave justarrived, and mother 
will bring down her waterproof to envelop 
you. Keep the coat on, and sit here with your 
father until she comes. Your arms are blis- 
tered some, I guess, but not much. Why, 
Katie, don’t ery!’’ 

He stood a moment with his hand on her 
head, and then wheeled about and went up to 
the hotel in his shirt sleeves, as handsome, as 
stalwart, and as much at ease as any farmer’s 
lad, under the bevy of feminine glances di- 
rected towards him. 


Mrs. Russel’s bandaging proved efficacious. 
“The burns are not deep, dear, and will leave 
no sears. There are only a few blisters upon 
your arms this morning,” she said. ‘‘Ilow I 
regret to have you leave just as we arrive! 
But you must come down to the parlor and 
see the precession wind up the mountain. 
Everybody is out in honor of the picnic. Even 
Herbert and Marian have joined the ranks. 
You have never met my daughter-in-law, I 
believe. Ah! here is your father. Robert, I 
must have Katie for the holidays again this 
winter. And you—what a reprobate! how 
long is it since you spent a Christmas at Crag- 
mere?” 

“Eight years, I guess,” and a shade of sad- 
ness swept the grave, proud face. ‘‘ Net since 

tena died.” 

“But you must come, Robert. Don’t shun 
the old place because of its memories. And 
ours isagayer household now since the shadow 
is lifted. God has been very merciful, Robert. 
Even with his chidings, he has remembered us 
in mercy. But Marian is not strong yet, and 
Herbert thought a few weeks among the inoun- 
tains would benefit her.”’ 

**No doubt.” His hand had glided from 
Kathrina’s hair to her cheek. ‘She is like her 
mother,’’ he said, tracing the fine outline of 
her features, and spanning her brow. ‘“ Don’t 
you think so?” His wife had been Mrs. Rus- 
sel’s ward—a step-daughter of her dead sister’s. 

** Yes, very like our Rena at her age, Rob- 
ert,”’ she assented. ‘‘But Katie is prouder 
and colder than her mother was, More of an 
Erskine, you know.” 











The sun flamed low against the heavy back- 
ground of forest when the excursionists re- 
turned. 

‘*Kathrina, this is my son’s wife—Mrs. Ma- 
rian Russel.’’ 

Kathrina felt a silken shimmer upon her 
shoulders asa mass of gold-brown curls drifted 
there, for Marian bent down and kissed her— 
a warm, gentle kiss—upon lips mute and pas- 
sionless as marbie. 

When the supper gong sounded, Herbert 
came up the balcony. He stopped beside Ma- 
rian and fastened a water lily in her hair from 
a cluster be ‘held in his hand. She grasped at 
them eagerly as a child, but he held them back 
teazingly, and pelted her with them one by 
one until they lay like little stars about her. 

“There,” he laughed, “the Queen Lily may 
gather in her children.”’ 

Miss Erskine stooped over the balustrade, 
ostensibly to gather a mass of climbing roses. 

‘Let me assist you,” he said, gently ; ‘‘these 
stems are stubborn sometimes.”” His pocket 
knife clipped a trailing vine which branched 
beyond her reach, and he tossed the roses to- 
wards her as coolly as he had pelted Marian 
with lilies. 

“Yes, I will bring Katie to Crag-mere for 
the holidays, and Mrs. Marian must return 
with us to winter in Washington,’’ assented 
and asserted Hon. Robert Erskine, a shrewd 
diplomat and a popular senator, with pleasant 
courtesy. 

**And we will deck the old house with cha- 
parrel, and make it a festive hall in honor of 
your coming,” laughed Herbert, as he put out 
his hand to say good-by. 





Crag-mere was gayer than it had been fora 
decade of years. A wild norther froze the 
lake sturdily, and all the town came out to do 
honor to this hyperborean Christmas. The 
wooded aisles of the gorge hung jewelled pen- 
dants from every bough where the sleet had 
hardened, and the craggy path was burnished 
like glass. 

“T am glad you arrived in time for the 
skating,” said Herbert, as the family picked 
their way down the hill. “All the town is 
here. See, they have kindled a fire on the 
rocks, and the red glare adds@ fantastic beauty. 
On with your skates, so that we can join that 
phalanx sweeping in to the bend there.” 

They were fine skaters, those three ; Kathrina 
was the stateliest, and there was a swan-like 
grace in her motions ; but Marian would sway 
her body with a lissom bend, and shoot out 
like a bird on the wing. The light cut of her 
skates circled around and around the other 
two as they kept steadily on. Her face grew 
fresh and rosy, and Herbert’s eyes lingered 
upon it until Kathrina’s heart gave a mad, 
wild leap of anger. 

“What will you give me, Herbert, if I win 
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tothe bend?’’ And she wheeled about, gliding He dropped itin her palm, and she laid it on 


backwards as she spoke. 

“IT have a diamond ring, a very handsome 
solitaire,’’ he said, carelessly. ‘‘If you win, it 
is yours.’’ 

** Agreed! Come, Miss Erskine, it is worth 
the trying.”’ 

Only an instant Kathrina hesitated. The 
proud blood of the Erskines was up. The 
ring, she knew, was the one she had flung 
back at him—not literally, but in a cold, 
haughty note, refusing its acceptance. But 
this other woman should not wear it; she 
would win it, and grind it into powder first! 

“If ZI win, it is mine still,’’ said Herbert. 
Now for it!’ 

“Tt is mine!’’ and Kathrina’s eyes blazed 
as her heart throbbed in its torn pride. The 
closed mouth was mute, but her woman’s will 
cried out defiantly, ‘‘ It is mine!” 

Herbert was between the two. Miss Erskine, 
fighting with old memories, shut her lips 
sternly, and kept her eyes whither she was 
contemplating her reserve strength—straight 
on to the bend. 

The six parallel lines on the plated ice 
wavered scarcely a hair’s breadth, but Marian 
gained a little in advance. A hotter dash beat 
against Kathrina’s cheeks, and her breath 
came quick. Herbert kept even with her, co- 
vertly measuring the distance between Marian 
and the goal. It was not far off. She flashed 
back at them a saucy laugh, and from under 
the red rim of Kathrina’s lips the print of a 
white tooth bore heavy. - She gathered her 
muff-cord tight, and put forth all her energies. 
Herbert felt the sweep of her dress-skirt as she 
curved between them like a swift meteor; and 
Marian, the warm wisp of her breath; then 
she faced about and clicked her little heels into 
the ice—victorious. 

The day lost itself in the shadows of twilight 
before the old forest hills about Crag-mere 
were silent. 

Herbert came in at dusk. 
sick,’’ he said. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Marian, in dismay. 

“Yes; what is to be done? We wanted the 
choir in full blast to-morrow. Christmas and 
Sunday don’t clasp hands every year.” 

“‘Kathrina must sing,’’ asserted his mother, 
promptly. ‘‘The Christmas service must not 
be spoiled, dear, and you are familiar with all 
the anthems. The church decorations are not 
complete yet, and we can take you over to 
practise to-night,’’ she added, complacently. 
“Come, love, to supper.”’ 

‘*Kathrina, here is your ring ;’’ and Herbert 
stopped her to flash the circlet under the chan- 
delier. 

‘* T won it,’’ she said, with marked emphasis. 


‘The soprano is 


“Certainly—J understand,’ and his brow | themselves about her. 


flushed haughtily. 
gift.”’ 


“Tt is a trophy—not a 





the mantel. 

The chancel, the altar, the aisle pillars, and 
the galleries were yet to be wreathed. Busy 
hands were weaving evergreen garlands, and 
busy tongues chattering an accompaniment as 
the party from Crag-mere entered. 

*Truants!’’ was echoed everywhere, and a 
fragrant shower of chrysanthemums was flung 
down the aisle as they came up. 

‘“What measure shall we mete unto this Phi- 
listine? he has forgotten the geraniums for the 
chancel,’ cried a mock-merry voice; and a 
dashing little blonde beauty led the culprit 
forward. ‘Shall he ride to Crag-mere for 
them ?”’ 

A laughing assent went around the circle, 
particularly among the masculines, for this 
dainty ruler in belledom held her queenship 
right royally. 

“*T ery thee mercy with all my heart!’’ he 
petitioned. ‘This base voice of mine must be 
practised for to-morrow’s anthems.”’ 

‘‘We cannot sing for two hours yet—not 
until all these are up ;’”’ and she touched a pile 
of evergreens. ‘‘The chancel committee are a 
unit. They say we must have those geran- 
iums.”’ 

“* Prize not your life for other ends 
Than merely to oblige your friends,’ ” 
laughed Lambert. ‘Better go, Herbert.’’ 

‘* Not unless Miss Ralston accompanies me.”’ 
He broke off a superb brigonia, and coolly 
commenced a garland, confidently expecting a 
revocation of orders. 

Bertha Ralston ambushed a glance from her 
curling lids. It was a well-authenticated fact 
—and a stubborn one—that Herbert Russel 
was not her jumping-jack. After much stra- 
tegy she had succeeded in angling Lainbert, his 
fellow-laborer at the law, but the senior part- 
ner was inexorable. . 

“Very well,” she assented. “It is not the 
first time I have been victimized by masculine 
obstinacy. Miss Erskine, will you finish my 
wreath ?” 

Herbert's brow arched a little, and Kathrina’s 
lip curled. She looked across to Marian, who 
was laugihng outright, and advising Herbert 
to submit gracefully to circumstances. 

“It is snowing harder than ever,’’ he said, 
as they passed out of the vestibule. ‘ Ned 
shall bring the carriage, and I promise to drive 
you back in the eutter.’’ 

‘‘Very good,’’ she assented, ‘‘since your ob- 
stinacy has driven me into the snow.”’ 

A jingling of bells heralded their return, and 


| a sweet geranium perfume came in from the 
| opening door. 


Eleven o’clock. Miss Ralston struck the 
ehords of the first anthem, and the choir ranged 
Kathrina took up the 
soprano, and the ‘‘Gloria’’ surged iike a throb- 


‘bing uwlody-wave from aisle to architrave. 
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The garlanded pillars, the swaying pendants, 
starred with white, yellow, and scarlet blos- 
soms ; the baptismal font festooned with scent- 
ed chaplets, the evergreen inseription, high 
over all, ‘“ Peace, good-will to man,’’ gave her 
heart a sweeter calm than it had known fora 
long time. 

The snow fell silently without while hands 
worked busily within. The streets and pave- 
ments were drifted to the gentlemen’s boot- 
tops. There were four carriage-fulls sent 
through the storm, while the party from Crag- 
mere waited until all were accommodated. 

‘‘Lambert topk Miss Ralston in the cutter, 
mother. As soon as he returns I will come on 
with Kathrina. Thesleighis wellrobed. Drive 
on, Ned.’’ 

Miss Erskine put out her hand, but the snowy 
wheel craunched a whole revolution beyond 
her. She turned indignantly, and with a proud 
stateliness went back to the fire. 

Herbert followed. ‘‘I intend that you shall 


talk to me to-night, Kathrina,’’ he said, quietly. - 


*T will not annoy you with many questions, 
but I demand a straightforward answer to 
those Ido ask. A man’s love is not so light a 
thing that it can be flung back at him with im- 
punity whenever a woman wills it.’ 

They stood face to face in the deserted church, 
with the incense and the purity of God’s sanc- 
tuaryallaboutthem. But bitterness and wrath, 
ever on the alert, now sprang to their sentinel 
stations in the woman’s soul when he sounded 
the chamade. 

She leaned forward and lifted her hand with 
an angry gesture. ‘‘ Herbert Russel, have you 
no sense of shame? Youabused your mother’s 
hospitality and insulted me once. As God hears 
me, you shall not doit again! Another word 
of the past, and my father shall know you—as 
I do.’”’ 

‘So be it!’ he returned, obstinately ; ‘‘for 
as God hears me, Kathrina Erskine, I will try 
to know by what right you fling my love in my 
teeth. I loved you, and I told you so like an 
honest man’’— 

*““*An honest man!’” she repeated, scorn- 
fully. ‘‘ A man with a living wife !’’ 

His hand fell heavily upon her shoulder. 
She looked into his eyes without flinching; 
but emotions are variabie. After the wildest 
frenzy there may come a perfect calm. It was 
so with Kathrina now, and she laughed. The 
whole affair seemed so supremely ludicrous. 
The dead white of his face was broken, and 
the blood rushed hotly to his brow. He drew 
himself erect, crossing his arms against his 
chest. But he looked at her persistently ; and 
while he looked, his lip curled, until there was 
a gleam of ivory beneath his heavy moustache. 

**And your father shal] know me as you do!” 
he repeated, deliberately. ‘A clandestine 
benedict ; a libertine dissembler ; a false-heart- 








ity, Miss Erskine?’’ He was so complacently 
fierce that Kathrina trembled. 

“Herbert, your own condemnation is worse 
than mine. I did not say those things, and I 
did not mean them’’— 

‘Then what did you mean?” 

‘‘T meant that you wronged me, Herbert, and 
Marian, your wife, still more. You wronged 
us both’— 

“Marian! My wife! Who has dared’— 
Again the dead whiteness came into his face, 
and the gray iris shot red, wrathful gleams. 
His voice trembled so that he stopped, but the 
next instant he took up the sentence: ‘‘ Who 
has dared couple my name with Marian’s dis- 
honor? It is false! false as the black heart 
that framed the lie! false as the vile tongue 
that told it)’ 

** Herbert !’’ 

He drew from her hand asif it stung him. 

“Who told you, I say, Kathrina? if a man, 
I’ll have his heart’s best blood to wipe out the 
slander. Marian is my brother’s widow—a 
good, pure woman! Harry—God of heaven! 
what a fiendish calumny.’”’ 

Kathrina Erskine was never so frightened in 
her life. How could she justify herself in his 
sight? how lull the proud, pained heart to for- 
getfulness! how excuse her own wilful pride, 
her meaningless resentmentof what had never 
been a wrong. 

He was waiting for her to speak, trying hard 
to curb the hot blood, that leaped through his 
heart asif its systole dashed the flow of a thou- 
sand hells. It was well for Kathrina that she 
knew the man at last—as he was! well for her, 
too, that her lips scorned an untruth. They 
smiled now—a sweet, tremulous smile, as she 
stood before him ; and his eyes read to her soul 
as she spoke. She told a simple, straightfor- 
ward story, and he believed her. But the stern 
gleam of his eye lingered. 

“Tam glad you are undeceived at length, 
Kathrina. It will be best perhaps to tell you 
asad epoch of our family history—though we 
thought your father had told you. My brother 
Harry was wounded at Richmond. After the 
surrender, mother went down to bring him 
home. He was only a poor, maimed soldier, 
but Marian, the daughter of Col. M . 
married him. He recovered, except that he 
wore an empty sleeve. Then came the catas- 
trophe at Richmond, when the floor of the 
court-room fell. Col. M and my brother 
were both killed. Poor Marian !’’ and his voice 
grew very tender; “hers was a.tried heart 
then, Kathrina ; but let her sorrows be sacred. 
There was soon another grave by the father, 
where we laid the little new-born child ; and— 
the light all went out of Marian’s life. In the 
darkness she seemed to have but one thought 
—to find her husband. She was under treat- 
ment until last March. A year ago to-night 
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mere alone and unprotected. Came, harm- | 
lessly, searching for Harry. I dispatched to 
Doctor R , and next morning returned | 
with her to the asylum. She was much im- | 
proved, and could recall facts and events. 
Three months later she came back to us with 
her reason fully restored. Her insanity was 
not generally known. She was believed to be 
with her sister in Richmond, when not at Crag- 
mere. She is sometimes here, sometimes there, 
but mother claims her. I tell you, Kathrina, 
the embodiment of a perfect womanhood lies 
in my brother’s wife. She is the truest woman 
I ever saw!’’ 

“Did 1 have her room, Herbert?” 

‘*Yes; it was mine until my brother married. 
,We were repairing the house before you came, 
and mother gave you their room—the first time 
it was ever entered by a stranger after Marian 
left it. You must have left your door un- 
locked.” 





“Snow-bound !’”’ mumbled Lambert, as he 
stumbled up the aisle, clogged with snow from 
the crown of his head to the soles of his feet. 
You’ll never reach Crag-mere alive. The 
banks are over my head in some places ;’’ 
and he clumsily proceeded to lay off his great- 
coat. ‘This devoted spaniel proposes to thaw 
out, and spend the night here.”’ 

“‘Snow-bound !”’ exclaimed Mr. Erskine, en- 
tering with Mrs. Russel and Marian. ‘ There’s 
not a trace of a road, and the drifts are impass- 
able after night.’’ 

‘“‘Dese hosses, Mass Hubbut. What is I to 
do wid ’em?” bawled Ned, lustily from with- 
out. 

“Drive them to my office stable ; or, wait! 
I’ll go along myself.”’ 

‘Better stay where you are,’’ growled Lam- 
bert, who was somewhat “‘thawn.”’ ‘ These 
snowflakes are as light as a woman’s love, and 
as tantalizing ; they both drive a man’s patience 
to the deuce sometimes.”’ 

Herbert’s glance swept back as he opened the 
door and encountered Kathrina’s. But whe- 
ther the half smile on his face was meant for 
herself, or the melting individual opposite, she 
could not tell. 

Most of the prisoners adjusted themselves 
comfortably and slept. Kathrina’s throat had 
crushed back the sobs until it ached. She went 
as far away as possible—up to the pulpit sofa. 
Oh, how her jealous pride had coffined her 
heart-hopes. He cannot love me, he will not, 
she said to herself all the long, weary night. 
A muffled sound awakened the Christmas 
dawn, as the door of the church opened softly. 

**Kathrina !”’ 

She looked up. 

‘Shall we turn a Lethean tide against this 
shadowed year, Kathrina?”’ 

“T have been wilful, doubting, and faithless, 
Herbert. There is much to forgive.” 





“* Will you kiss me, Kathrina ?” 

All her woman’s tenderness was stirred, and 
she lifted her face. His strong arms gathered 
her in close to his great warm heart, and his 
moustache stood guard a long time over the 
red rim of her lips. 

Bright and gloriously beautiful broke the 
Christmas Sabbath. Kathrina awoke the lag- 
gard sleepers with a grand Te Deum. 


“Glory first to God, and then 
Peace on earth, good-will to men,” 


was the burden of her song. The beams of the 
rising sun touched the snow-draped hills with 
a jewelled splendor. It glinted in at the east 
windows against the chancel and the altar ; the 
same sun that had kissed the holy Christ-child. 
lt had slept not, nor rested, until it heralded in 
more than eighteen hundred birth-morns for 
the babe in the manger. 

‘*Whoa thar, now!’’ And Ned’s injunction 
to his horses was Jost in a broad grin, as he 
assisted the clergyman to alight without smirch- 
ing his broadcloth. And the Christmas guns 
boomed, and the Christmas carols rang loud 
and cheerily, while the boys shouted and dashed 
through the snowdrifts to the wedding. 


<_< —__—_——__ 


THROW ME A KISS FROM YOUR HAND, KATE. 


BY MARSHALL M. SMITH. 


I°Li be watching here under the tree, 
Till I have seen you pass through the gate, 
And the last glimpse I have I want it to be 
With your hand placed to your lips, Kate ; 
Don’t forget, when at the gate, 
To throw me a kiss from your hand, Kate. 


’Twill lighten my heart on my homeward way, 
Make bright the moments growing late; 
*T will cheer me on for many a day, 
If you send me a kiss from your hand, Kate; 
Don't forget, when at the gate, 
To throw mea kiss from your hand, Kate. 


’Twill sweeten the honey I sometimes steal 
From the roses that on your cheeks wait 
To bloom in full, whenever they feel 
My lips upon their leaves, Kate; 
Don't forget, when at the gate, 
To throw me a kiss from your hand, Kate. 
* . ~ ” * . 7 7 
Alas! thy cheek-roses drooping are, 
Blighted by a most cruel fate, 
And soon in heaven you’ll be a star, 
To light me up to you, Kate; 
Don’t forget, when at its gate, 
To throw me a kiss from your hand, Kate. 


I shall then be left here alone, 
And all my joys, that once were great 
With thee, death may claim his own, 
I shall not want them then, Kate; 
Don’t forget, when at His gate, 
To throw me a kiss from your hand, Kate. 


Thy pulse is still, thy voice is staid, 

My heart is breaking with its weight, 
And sweetly on thy lips are laid 

The hand I always loved, Kate; 
Thou didst not forget, when at the gate, 
To throw me a kiss from your hand, Kate. 
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EXAMINING THE KEY. 





BY TETIA MOSS. 





LIFE embraces, in its comprehensiveness, a 
just return of failure and success as the result 
of individual perseverance and labor. Every 
person carries within the key that unlocks the 
door to either branch. And what shall it be? 
A failure or a success? All desire the latter ; 
but the great difficulty lies in making it such. 
Nothing is easier than talking, planning, and 
thinking. The wonderful power consists in 
acting. To dare to do in defiance of every cb- 
stacle, secures the goal desired. This alone 
leads step by step over difficult paths to the 
summit that is to be gained. And marching up 
is hard work, very hard work. A steady aim, 
with a strong heart, willing hands, and a reso- 
lute will, are the only requisites necessary for 
the everlasting conflict which begins anew each 
day, and writes upon the scroll of yesterday the 
actions that form one mighty column where- 
from true worth is estimated. One day’s work 
left undone causes a break in the great chain, 
that years of toil may not be able to repair. 
Yesterday was ours, but itis gone. To-day is 
all we possess; for to-morrow we may never 
see; therefore, in the golden hours of the pre- 
sent the seeds are planted whereby the harvest 
for good or for evil is to be reaped. 

Working diligently on, turning neither to 
the right nor to the left, is a great monitor that 
points onward to the desired end ; nor can that 
jong-wished-for end be reached without severe 
toil. It comes not to us, but we, plodding on, 
must secure it upon a hard, rough way. No 
royal road is found, for that abounds with will- 
o’-the-wisps, whose deceiving lights lure into 
the mires and quicksands of life. The one true 
road, hard to find and difficult to travel, is 
marked by sign-posts along the route. First, 
Labor, rattling his tools, invites all to join in 
the busy hum. Then Punctuality opens her 
hand and beckons along the way. Persever- 
ance displays her iron links and gives a smile 
of welcome. Honor meets the eye and points 
with a finger onward. And Honesty, spread- 
ing her large white hands over the whole, con- 
fers a blessing. 

It is by going on and on and on, without fear 
of dirty hands or tired brains, that brings suc- 
cess. Dirty hands in business are no disgrace 
if they are covered with honorable dirt. And 
no matter how thick it sticks when around the 
work-house, there can be that about an individ- 
ual that will compel respect from those whose 
respect is worth desiring. The true man 
shines through broadcloth and darns alike. 
It is the persevering element that makes the 
man mighty; whether at the pen, the bar, the 
engine, the saw, the hod, the brush, or the 
whitewash bucket. All wield a power indise 
pensable and highly valuable. The master- 





hand in each particular case depending upona 
thorough knowledge of that particular branch. 
Not first trying, then another, and another ; 
becoming Jacks of all and masters of none ; but 
by beating, banging, knocking, and worrying 
at the one until that is conquered, and then 
marching forward with #. It is this that se- 
cures the final end and caps the glory. 

lf a change of business is desired, be sure 
that the fault lies with the business instead of 
the individual. For running hither and thither 
generally makes sorry work, and brings to 
poverty ere the sands of life are half run. The 
North, South, East, and West furnish vast fields 
for enterprise ; but of what avail are they, when 
the seeker visits all four corners, and then is 


not satisfied, but returns home with empty, 


pockets and idle hands, thinking that the whole 
world is wrong and he himself is a misused, 
shamefully imposed-upon creature. The world, 
smiling at the reproof, moves on, while he lags 
behind groaning over misusage, without suffi- 
cient energy to roll up his sleeves and fight his 
own way through. 

It is impossible to succeed in a hurry. As 
those articles are most highly prized that re- 
quire the greatest amount of labor, so the road 
that leads to the top of the ladder is rough and 
slippery. Here, in our own America, where it 
is open to all, it remains for each individual 
to work and climb. What matter if a round 
does break, or a foot slip, such things must be 
expected, and being expected, they must be 
overcome. Troy was not built in a day, but 
remains of her magnificent splendor are still 
to be seen. We each prepare a temple to last 
through all eternity. A structure to last so 
long, can it take but one day to build it? The 
days of a lifetime are necessary to build the 
monument mightier than Troy, and more last- 
ing than adamant. It is hard earnest work, 
step by step, that crowns with success ; and it 
places every man and woman in our free land 
upon the same footing. And while energy and 
perseverance are securing the prize for steady 
workers, others sitting down by the wayside 
are wondering why they too cannot be success- 
ful. They surely forget that the great key is 
hard, honest labor; and that nothing but a 
strong resolute will can turn it. 


ae 





BELIEVE your friend honest, to make him so, 
if he be not so; since, if you distrust him, you 
make his falsehood a piece of justice. 

Lyinc.—Lying supplies those who are ad- 
dicted to it with a plausible apology for every 
crime, and with a supposed shelter from every 
punishment. It corrupts the early simplicity 
of youth ; it blasts the fairest blossoms of gen- 
ius; and will, most assuredly, counteract every 
effort by whith we may hope to improve the 
talents and mature the virtues of those whom 
it infects. 
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THE DOUBLE SURPRISE PARTY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MISS SLIMMENS.”’ 








WHEN Mr. and Mrs. Sinclair Hubbard had 
been married ten years, lacking ten days, the 
lady took it into her head that it would be de- 
lightful to give her husband a Surprise Party. 
Not one of your vulgar surprise parties—where 
people you don’t want nor expect come tum- 
bling in upon you; wher the baby has scarlet 
fever, and you haven’t crimped your hair for 
a week—but an elegant, very select company 
of the first people in society, duly invited and 
prepared for. The only person to be surprised 
was her dear Sinclair. 

Now, how to manage it? Pretty Mrs. Hub- 
bard had a little money of her own in bank—so 
every woman should have, for use in such 
emergencies. There was no serious difficulty 
in the case, except to manage so important an 
affair without the one most interested receiving 
any hint of it. Itis a mistake on the part of 
man to suppose that woman cannot keep a 
secret. She can. Mrs. Hubbard did. 

She went around and invited the selected 
ones in person, with an injunction not to allow 
a breath to be breathed about the affair to the 
unconscious personage in whose honor it was 
to be given. She also went to Delmonico’s and 
ordered the supper. Then she proceeded to 
Dodworth’s and engaged the music. And upon 
the mouth of each and every person engaged 
in preparation she placed a seal. Delmonico 
understood that the bills were to be presented 
to Mrs. Hubbard. Dodworth was bound over 
to make no remark, but to have five members 
of his band in Mrs. Hubbard’s house at the ap- 
pointed hour. 

All went merry as a marriage bell. Nota 
breath of suspicion floated in the air. Mr. Hub- 
bard went and came in sublime unconsciousness 
of the approaching festivities. The champagne 
was delivered at the house during those morn- 
ing hours when the gentleman was at his place 
of business. 

Ten days soon flew by, and the morning of 
the anniversary dawned as bright and fine as 
heart could desire. Mrs. Hubbard’s spirits, 
somewhat depressed by the anxiety lest all 
shaguld not be as successful as she desired, arose 
to a degree of bouyancy when she opened her 
eyes upon the beautiful day. When she de- 
scended to the breakfast-room there lay upon 
her plate a delightfully suggestive morocco- 
case, which she hastily opened, uttering an 
exclamation of rapture as she beheld a hand- 
some set of diamonds. Of course she hugged 
and kissed her darling Sinclair, feeling doubly 
glad to think of the happy surprise she had 
in store for him. He, too, was in excellent 
spirits. 

As he kissed herin the hall, before going 
down town, he asked her if she could net have 








dinner at five instead of six that afternoon. 
This just suited her, and she assured him that 
she could. 

‘But, Sinclair, you do not think of going out 
on our anniversary night?’’ she asked, alarmed 
at the idea that he might absent himself when 
most wanted. 

He colored deeply, and stammered, saying : 
“T shall not go out unless you accompany me, 
to be sure, Lizzie.’’ 

‘*Oh, my dear, I think it would be so much 
nicer to pass the evening at home—quietly, at 
home, you know?” 

‘“‘Very well, my precious,’ he answered, 
rather dubiously. ‘But I should like you to 
wear your diamonds to gratify your husband.” 

“T will, dear, with the greatest pleasure ima- 
ginable.”’ 

Then they kissed again, and Lizzie danced 
through the hall, thinking to herself, “I can 
dress as much as I please now, without excit- 
ing his suspicion. He will think Iam dressing 
for him!’ 

His present of the diamonds caused her to be 
even more extravagant than she had intended 
to be; she sent out for a large quantity of 
flowers to be made up and sent in at seven 
o’clock that evening. 

**T will invent some errand which will take 
Sinclair out of the house from seven until nine. 
Our friends will all be here by that time, for I 
obtained their promises to be punctual. They 
will be sure to come early in order to enjoy his 
surprise.” 

It was rather a long day to Mrs. Hubbard ; 
although she contrived to spend the afternoon 
comfortably in trying on the new dress which 
arrived just after lunch—a party dress of white 
silk and puffed tulle almost as bride-like as her 
wedding-dress—and in having her beautiful 
dark hair dressed in the height of the style. 

During lunch she had summoned the three 
servants and told them of the Surprise Party, 
under the sternest injunctions of secresy ; they 
were to have the dressing-rooms in order, the 
dining-room in readiness for De]monico’s men ; 
and the whole house was to be lighted as by 
magic when the time came for her to give the 
signal. 

‘*Could she trust to their discretion not to let 
the master get a hint of what was going on ?”’’ 

At first, instead of answering, they looked 
at each other, exchanging comical and signifi- 
cant glances; they put their hands up to their 
mouths and dug their toes into the carpet, end- 
ing by bursting into a simultaneous giggle. 

“Well,” said the lady, frowning a little, 
‘does it seem so very funny to you, girls ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, it do, num,” finally answered the 
parlor maid, trying her best not to giggle again ; 
“it do seem rather funny. The master wil! be 
awful surprised, mum, O Lordy, it’s a good 
joke!’ and the three crammed their aprons in 
their mouths. 
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a You seem to enjoy it so much, I trust | ‘Iam so afraid you’ll get tired waiting for 


you will do all you can to help me along with 
it.” 

“‘Indade we wull, mum,”’ broke in the waiter- 
girl. ‘‘Exchuse our laughing. It struck us as 
so funny. La! you needn't be afraid to trust 
us. Patent wringers couldn’t squeeze it out 
of us.”’ 

‘‘No, indade, mum, that they couldn’t!’’ as- 
serted the cook. 

“Very well. If you keep the secret, and do 
all you can to have things go off weil, you'll 
each get a handsome present.” 

‘Thank ye, mum. Pinchers couldn't pull it 
out of us. I’ll see to the two front chambers, 
directly; an’ I’ll tidy up the parlors beauti- 
ful.” 

“The dinner shall be ready at five o’clock on 
the strike,’’ added the cook. 


| 


“The dinin’-room shall be in order, mum,”’ | 


said the waiter-girl, very solemnly. 


But as Mrs. Hubbard went up stairs to try | 


on her dress, she heard a scream of laughter 
from the three. ‘What or earth is the matter 
with those girls ?’’ she thought. f 

Mr. Hubbard was home, and the dinner 
served punctually at five o’clock. It was an 
ordinary dinner, consisting of soup, a roast 
fowl with a salad, a custard and cup of coffee. 
Mrs. Hubbard thought her spouse felt a little 
slighted because she had not ordered a hand- 
somer repast ; but she knew that she would be 
forgiven when the event of the evening devel- 
oped itself. Quite a lively dialogue occurred 
between the two before they left the table. 

‘** How nicely your hair is dressed, my love,” 
remarked Mr. Hubbard. 

‘**It can’t be that he suspects anything,’ she 
thought ; adding, aloud, ‘‘ Yes, dear ; Monsieur 
Téte did it. You said I must wear my dia- 
monds for your sake; and I’m going to put 
them on presently.” 

** Do, Lizzie. Dress yourself just as prettily 
as youecan. Iwill take it as a proof of your 
continued affection.’ 

“*T shall be delighted to please you, Sinclair. 
Of course I am not as pretty as I was ten years 
ago this day, but I will”— 

“Lizzie, you are even more beautiful—to 
me.”’ 

“My foolish boy! can this be so? If I were 
on that side of the table I would kiss you 
twenty times. But, Sinclair’— 

‘What is it, Lizzie?’’ 

“‘T have been thinking that it has been a long 
time since you have called on that. sick artist. 
I dare say he feels slighted. It will take me a 
good while to dress, and you will be lonesome. 
Suppose you go see how he is getting along. I 
shall not complain if you do not get home until 
nearly nine o’clock.”’ 

‘‘T wouldn’t go out this evening for a thou- 
sand dollars. Besides, our artist has sailed for 


Italy, with the help of friends.” 





me, darling. It takes me ages to dress.” 

‘I really shall not mind it, dearest; I have 
a hew magaziue.”’ 

“But you look quite pale, love. You are 
confined tu the office too closely. A little walk 
will do you good.” 

“In the night air, Lizzie ?’’ 

The waiter-girl stood behind her master. 
Mrs. Hubbard, looking up, in her perplexity, 
saw that she was on the very edge of an ex- 
plosion, her apron in her mouth. She frowned, 
and the girl recovered herself from the brink 
of the giggle. 

‘* Bring the coffee !’’ commanded the mistress, 
severely. 

As the girl brought in the “fragrant Mocha,’’ 
she heard the wife say: ‘“‘I have taken a great 
fancy for some chocolates, dearie. Can’t you 
go down to Maillard’s and get me some?’’ 

‘*Maillard’s? Two miles to bring you some 
chocolates! Ido believe, Lizzie, you want to 
get rid of me.”’ 

This intimidated the lady from making any 
more suggestions at that moment. The two 
finished their dessert and adjourned to the li- 
brary. They sat there a short time, looking 
over the evening papers. It was after six 
o’clock, and Mrs. Hubbard was extremely un- 
easy. The words swam before her eyes; she 
had not the least idea of what she was reading. 
She was so afraid the flowers would arrive be- 
fore she got rid of Sinclair. And how to get 
rid of him was the question. 

He appeared about as fidgety as she. He 
rustled his paper, got up and walked back and 
forth, sat down again, and finally, looking 
over the top of his Hvening Post, he said :— 

‘Lizzie, dear, haven’t you forgotten about 
dressing ?”’ 

“Oh, no, Sinclair! 
ute.” 

Devoutly she wished that her precious Sin- 
clair belonged to a club, and was going to it 
that evening. It would be easy to send a mes- 
senger after him when the time came for de- 
siring his presence. But he had been too 
devoted a husband to join a club. 

“T am going up to my dressing-room, too, 
Lizzie. You need not hurry yourself at all at 
your toilet. I have some new handkerchiefs 
to mark, and I shall not be down until eight 
o’clock.” 

Mrs. Hubbard’s countenance brightened. If 
he only would stay up stairs an hour or two, 
all would come out splendidly. She lingered 
behind, allowing him to preeede her up the 
stairs, while she whispered to Mary, the parlor 
maid, to attend to the reception and placing 
of the flowers in the parlors and dining-room. 
When she was in the midst of dressing, a ring 
of the bell caused her to step lightly into the 
hall and look over the balusters, to see if it 
heralded the flowers. Her husband opened 


I’m going this min- 
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the door of hés room and also intended to peep, 
but he dodged back when he saw her. 
‘‘Hubbie, dear,’’ said she, going to his door, 
** promise not to go down until I call for you.” 
** All right,’’ came the cheerful response. 
After that there was an almost incessant 
ringing of door-bells. Mrs. Hubbard grew 
hurried and excited. She would have been 
certain that her guests were beginning to arrive 


in advance of the hour, only that she knew’ 


Mary would come and inform her, if such was 
the fact. 

About a quarter before eight she took a good 
look at herself in her mirror, preparatory to 
going down stairs. She could not fail to see 
that she was looking beautiful. The rich, soft 
flowing white dress was extremely becoming, 
and its elegance was greatly enhanced by the 
new diamonds—her husband’s costly gift. In 
her rich, dark hair she wore a single white 
rose, and as she moved away from the glass, 
she looked stately as a queen. The flush of 
anticipation on her cheeks made her more 
lovely than usual. Her heart beat quite fast 
as she knocked at Sinclair’s door. He, too, 
was in full evening dress, as he came out, with 
a rosebud in his buttonhole. 

“In your honor, darling,’ he said, smiling 
at her surprised look. ‘“ How glorious you 
look, Lizzie! All our friends ought to see you 
to-night. Is not that a new dress?” 

Avoiding a direct reply, she slipped her hand 
iuto his arm, and they descended together. 
As soon as they were out of sight, Mary turned 
a blaze of light on in the two front chambers 
and the upper hall. The lower part of the 
house was already brilliantly illuminated. The 
sweet perfume of flowers met them half way. 
Still, Sinclair, much to his wife’s satisfaction, 
made no remark. He seemed oblivious to all 
the strange changes he saw about him. 

Ten men, with musical instruments, stood 
in the back half of the broad hall, partially 
concealed by the stairs. They were divided 
into two groups of five each, and appeared to 
be insanely glaring at each other. 

‘Those fellows have come too soon,’”’ thought 
Mrs. Hubbard, in silent dismay. ‘ They will 
spoil it all. Ten of them, too! And I’m posi- 
tive I only spoke for five !”’ 

But Sinclair apparently never detected their 
presence. He rather hurried his step, and 
they entered the front parlor. 

“Mercy!’’ thought the wife, ‘I shall be 
ruined. Here are at least twice as many flow- 
ers as I ordered!" 

Yes, the costly, delicate things haunted 
every nook. Their odor made the air sweet 
asa June day; but Mr. Hubbard did not ap- 
pear to notice them, any more than he had the 
musicians. Lizzie looked up at him curiously. 
He was looking down at her curiously. Nei- 
ther made any remark. They walked up and 
down the floor once or twice. Then the door- 





bell rang, and they halted as by one impulse. 
Some persons flitted up the stairs. Again— 
more bell, more people flitting up the stairs. 
Still the husband and wife said not a word to 
each other. Both were smiling to themselves. 
People were crowding up the stairs, and pre- 
sently began to crowd down again. 

The first four who entered were Mr. and 
Mrs. Peggins and their two daughters—rather 
old-fashioned people, whom Mrs. Hubbard had 
forgotten to invite. Quite aware that she had 
not invited them, she gazed upon them with 
astonishment; but nowise abashed, they ad- 
vanced with good-natured smirks, which only 
increased when they beheld her surprise. 

**Didn’t expect us, did you?’’ said Mrs. Peg- 
gins, contentedly. 

**Indeed I did not,’? was the answer, while 
the fair hostess inwardly wished they had 
chosen some other evening for their visit. 

But her own invited guests began to come 
in and take up her attention, and occasionally 
among them appeared some unbidden guest, 
while one and all were in the most hilarious 
spirits, smiling to the extent of a broad grin. 
Still not one remark from Sinclair. He asked 
no explanation of the phenomenon. Then the 
musicians began to tune up. What was the 
matter with the music? There was a most 
horrible discord. Five seemed to be playing a 
galop, and five a waltz. 

‘“‘What in thunder is the row with the mu- 
sic?’’ muttered Mr. Hubbard to himself. ‘I 
thought Grafulla was always correct.’’ 

“Tt is not Grafulla; it is Dodworth,’’ said 
Lizzie, who overheard his exclamation. 

‘‘How the dickens do you know that ?’’ he 
asked her. 

‘Because 1’’— She hesitated, and some 
more friends coming up, prevented the neces- 
sity of her explaining. 

The discord in the music became so alarming 
that the master of the house was about to step 
into the hall, when the dining-room girl came, 
elbowing her way through the crowd. 

**Sure, sir,’’ said she, looking half frightened 
and wholly delighted, ‘‘there’s throuble in the 
dinin’-room. Them black waiters is a pullin’ 
one anoder’s wool that hard I’m afraid for the 
dishes an’ vittles, sir. Won’t ye come in an’ 
settle ’em ?” 

‘Oh, merey!”’ thought poor Mrs. Hubbard. 
**What will become of my pleasant surprise? 
I didn’t know waiters ever misbehaved. Sin- 
clair,’ said she, “‘you will have to speak to 
them. I shall inform Delmonico that this is 
not just the thing.’’ 

“ Delmonico?”’ echoed he. 
from Purcell’s.”” 

At that, two or three dozen of the guests 
who were standing near enough to hear, began 
to laugh, with their handkerchiefs to their 
mouths. 

“You are mistaken, dear,’’ said the lady, 


‘The supper is 
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very sweetly, but decidedly. ‘It is quite 
likely I know from whom I ordered the supper 
for my Surprise Party.’’ 

‘‘Your Surprise Party!’ exclaimed her hus- 
band. 

“Why, yes. Whose did you think it was?” 

‘‘T thought it was mine, my love.’ 

“Yours, Sinclair?” 

“Why, of course. Whose else should it be? 
Didn’t you observe how I contrived that you 
should be prettily dressed this evening ?’’ 

“You contrived?” repeated the wife, me- 
chanically. 

‘Don’t you understand it yet, my dear ?”’ 

“Tt is you who do not understand it, my love. 
This is my party. I gave it to surprise you.” 

“T am very much surprised, Lizzie. At 
least, you cannot pretend that you ordered 
these flowers and the rooms to be lighted ?’’ 

“Indeed I did—and the music.” 

“The music! Lizzie, I engaged the music— 
Grafulla’s.”’ 

“It was Dodworth’s J engaged.” 

At that instant something crashed so loudly 
in the dining-room that the excited couple 
heard the noise, and then, for the first time, 
became conscious that the whole company was 
crowding around them, every face beaming 
with intense delight. 

‘“‘ Lizzie,”’ said the husband, solemnly, ‘do 
I understand that you are giving me a Sur- 
prise ?”’ 

‘‘Yes, Sinclair. Do I understand that you 
are giving me a Surprise ?”’ 

“Yes, darling.” 

“Did you invite our friends ?”’ 

“Tdid. Did you?” 

‘Yes, and pledged them to secrecy.”’ 

“You cannot say we did not keep our 
pledge,’’ cried the company, and then there 
was an universal burst of laughter. 

Above it all arose the crash of china. Mr. 
Hubbard, followed by his wife and a few 
friends, hurried back into the dining-room. 
Ten waiters—five hold of one end of the long 
tablecloth, five hold of the other, each party 
quarreling for its right. 

“What is this?’”’ asked the master of the 
house. 

‘‘We were sent here from Delmonico’s, sir. 
We have our orders.” 

‘“We were sent here from Purcell’s. Them 
fellows have no business here, sir, and we ’!l 
break their heads.”’ 

The house servants stood by, grinning and 
giggling. 


“‘ Peace, fellows!’ said Mr. Hubbard. ‘Get 


along as well as you can together, and I’ll 
give you each a dollar extra before you go. 
The faet is, I begin to perceive that this is a 
complete suceess—what you might call a Dou- 
ple Surprise.” 
And so it was. 
there was also double fun. 


If there was double expense, 
The two bands 





agreed to play alternately ; the double provi- 
sion of flowers made the room doubly beauti- 
ful; while the double supper, furnishing such 
a plentitude of the choicest delicacies, con- 
tributed its quota towards the pleasure and 
fine spirits of all interested in the Double Sur- . 
prise Party. However, when the next anniver- 
sary arrived, although there was a brilliant 
gathering of their friends, it was remarked 
that nobody was Surprised ! 





el 
SLEIGH-BELLS. 


BY M. R. M. 








Do you hear the merry bells, 
Defiant, wild, and gay? 

How their ringing joy dispels 
The gloom of life away! 


Ringing, dancing, on they come, 
Enticing those within— 

Tasks and books away therefrom— 
With their persuasive din. 


“Ding-a-ling, a-ling, a-ling!”’ 
The stars come out and laugh; 
“Laugh away!” the sleigh-bells ring, 
“We don’t do things by half.” 


See the horses toss their heads, 
The snow-balls—how they fiy! 
Upward thrown, as each steed treads 
The snow, so crisp and dry. 


Youthful voices from the sleigh 
Commingle with the rhyme; 

Sleigh-bells, laughter, speed away, 
Enjoy it—now’s the time. 


Ponies, shake your jetty manes; 
My lasses, spend your wit; 

Dash away o’er hills and plains, 
The queen of night hs lit. 





a oe 
HOPE. 
BY MARIE 8. LADD. 








Away in the heart’s deep shadows 
There sings the livelong day 

A little bird, with a wondrous voice, 
A sweet and soothing lay. 


It sings a song of sunshine, 
Tossing the boughs about, 

That shaded with gloom the merry heart 
’Till its light had nigh gone out. 


Though oft its voice is siren, 
And its notes contain no truth, 

I care not, so long as in singing 
It sings the songs of youth. 





Toe Davuenrer.—There is nothing more 
desirable in a daughter than intelligence joined 
to a gentle spirit. The mind is fashioned and 
furnished, in the main, at school ; but the cha- 
racter is derived chiefly from home. How in- 
estimable is the confidence of that mother, in 
producing kind feelings in the bosoms of her 
children, who never permits herself to speak 
to them with a loud voice, and in harsh, unkind 
tones! 
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SIX STORIES OF FIRST LOVE. think it will be one of my latest memories on 





BY MRS. MARY E. NEALY. 





No. 4. AUNT MARY DUNMORE’S STORY. 
I KNow that my relatives will be surprised | 
to hear that I did not marry for love. It has 
been so often repeated by our friends that they 
believe us to be the happiest couple in Virginia, 


| my dying day. 


} 


that I really almost believe it myself. Surely, | 


no marriage in a world of sin and death could 
be happier. After a lapse of thirty years, I 
look upon my husband still as the truest, no- 
blest, most indulgent and affectionate of men. 
Our characters and natures so admirably assi- 
mhilate, that I cannot conceive of a life without 
him ; and I feel sure that when one of us is 
called from earth, the other will very soon fol- 
low. Ihave noticed this in a number of cases 
of extraordinary attachment between husband 
and wife ; and it isa pleasure to hope that it will 
be so with us. I think I love my children and 
my two dear little grandchildren with the fond- 
est devotion ; but my dear husband, with whom 
I have dwelt in love and peace for more than 
a quarter of a century, who has cherished and 
petted me in my youth, and loved me fondly 
through all the trials and crosses of life, is the 
dearest being upon earth to my heart. And 
yet, girls, there was a time when I did not love 
him ; and when I almost hated him because my 
mother wished me to love him. She saw his 
nobility of soul; she knew that his heart was 
all my own, and she hoped that she should die 
leaving me to the care of one who would over- 
look all my youthful weaknesses, and who 
would be tender and true always. And I—al- 
most the only disrespectful words I ever spoke 
to my dearly-loved mother were in regard to 
Daniel. I once said to her :— 

“IT don’t know what you seein him. I think 
old folks get blind sometimes. I wouldn’t give 


more’s whole body.’’ 

And Daniel heard me; and I was glad of it; 
for I thought he’d keep away then. But he 
didn’t. 
time ; but he came to see mother all the same, 
and to assist her about her business as he had 
done. But I’ll begin at the beginning. 

You see our plantation and that of Mr. Dun- 
more joined, and Mrs. Dunmore and mother 
were as intimate as sisters. Neither of them 
had a sister, and this want seemed to be sup- 
plied in each other. I was my mother’s only 
child, and Daniel was his mother’s only one; 
so I think now that it was very natural to wish 
to see us in love with each other. 
like each other very much all through our 
childhood. We went to school together and 


| 


' 


| 
| 
} 


And yet I never thought of 
Daniel in any different way from that I would 
have done had he been my brother. We had 
always known each other, and he was just as 
a dear brother would have been. 

When he was about sixteen he was sent away 
to college, and a year after 1 was sent toa 
female seminary, at a distance from home. I 
pass over several years. Our first vacations 
were very pleasant and enjoyable, and the old 
relations were kept up pretty well. But in the 
meanwhile I had fallen into some of the snares 
set for unwary and innocent minds. I had 
gradually been introduced toa style of reading 
which 1 knew was not good for me, namely, 
French novels. Ah, girls! I am sorry that in 
1873 we cannot attribute all the unhealthy lite- 
rature in our land to the pens of French wri- 
ters! I read them surreptitiously, of course, 
but I did read them, and that was enough. 


| Several of the girls had them, and they went 
| the round of the school, poisoning our young 


minds with their seductive visions. We hid 
them under the carpets, the sofas, our pillows, 
and even under our skirts, suspended by cords, 
when we feared detection; and so the leaven 
spread. Oneof these told of a couple betrothed 
by their parents, and how the heroine was made 


miserable by meeting one she truly loved, a 
most charming and fascinating gentleman, 
| while her parents insisted upon her remaining 


true to her troth-plight. How they could not 


| bear to be parted ; how they eloped and lived 


in poverty for years, till the mother, when 
dying, sent for the daughter and asked forgive- 
ness for her harshness. There was nothing so 


> exciting in the story, but in the manner in which 


it was told. All the longings and desires of 
two loving natures full of youth, health, and 
warm imaginations were painted in terms to 


| lead one astray, and the very fact that my mo- 
Fred Lorimer’s little finger for Daniel Dun- | 


He did not talk to me any for a long | 


ther having confessed her wishes in regard to 
Daniel just before I left home, made me only 
tvo ready to put myself in the persecuted (?) 
girl’s place. This was all fresh in my mind 
when I returned home for the summer vaca- 
tion. Daniel was coming also, I knew, and 
though I had always been glad to see him, I 
had a feeling this season, a kind of sense of in- 


| jury, as though my mother desired to force me 


to be kind to him, whether I would or not. It 


| really did not appear distasteful to me at the 


time she suggested our possible marriage at 


, some future day ; but now, with the poisonous 


draught I had inhaled, it all }oomed up before 


| me like a persecution, and I felt a weak and 


And we did | 


played together, while he was always ready to | 


wait upon and protect me in his chivalric, boy- 
ish way. This period of my life looms up be- 
fore me still, like a scene in fairy-land, andI , 


childish desire to have another lover, that I 
might show them that I was not a doll in their 
hands. 

I was in this ridiculous state of mind when 
Daniel returned from college, bringing with 
him, to our Southern home, Fred Lorimer, a 
handsome, dashing young man from New 
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York. He was tall, graceful, exceedingly easy | 


in manner for one of his age, with a quick in- 
telligence, that could gather up, without labor, 
all superficial graces and accomplishments. He 
fell into the ways of the family like one who 
had always been there, and very soon grew to 
calling me ‘‘ Miss Mollie,’’ and to walking be- 
side me in all our little excursions. He spoke 
some French, and quoted poetry beautifully ; 
le played the flute, understood all manner of 
games, and rowed with grace and agility. He 
was, in short, a very beaw tdeal to my inexpe- 
rienced imagination. I did not notice, nor can 
{ now explain, how I gradually grew oblivious 
to Daniel’s existence, or how my. whole mind 
became engrossed with my new acquaintance. 
I came in one evening late, and opening mo- 
ther’s door, as was my custom at all times, 
found her crying. It seemed at once that I 
was the cause of her trouble. I threw my 
arms around her and begged her to tell me if I 
had distressed her in any way. 

It took but a few minutes to learn that Dan- 
iel was jealous and unhappy, and that mother 
was grieving for the probable overthrow of her 
cherished plan. It was strange [ had not no- 
ticed Daniel’s unhappiness. But I had been 
utterly absorbed. I was entirely carried away 
with this new emotion—this strange fascina- 
tion. I cared no more for Daniel than I did 
for the dust beneath my feet. I was sorry to 
grieve my mother, but I felt myself to be a 
persecuted being. I was sure no nobler man 
had ever lived than Fred Lorrimer. He had 
told me, that very day, that he loved me, and 
I was very sure that I never, never cowld love 
another. I told my mother so, and we all sepa- 
rated, a day or two after, in about as miserable 
a way as a loving family ever did, I think. 

I took in another year of accomplishments, 
and of poison. When the summer vacation re- 
turned, I invited Nettie Wheeler to pass it with 
me. Ithink I had a hope that Daniel would 
be pleased with her, and I know I had a hope 
that Fred would visit us; for I had not been 
permitted to hold any correspondence with 
him during the year. Nettie was a blonde, 
with beautiful flaxen curls, and a great deal of 
style about her. As she was a city girl, and I 
a country maiden, I think I liked her for the 
very qualities I lacked myself. But Daniel 
disliked her from the first. I think that his 
moral eyesight was much more clearer than my 
own, though he was deceived in Fred Lorimer 
as entirely as I was in Nettie. 

Daniel had come alone this summer ; so for 
two or three weeks he was our common escort ; 
and while he treated Nettie with all the-.cour- 
tesy due from a chivalric man to all women, I 
could see that he did not fancy her. His old 
tender manner toward me returned. I had 
been disappointed that Fred did not come with 
him, but soon found that he did not like Fred 
as he once did. This was all I could learn. 





One day we made up a little pienic party to 
visit a favorite spring and grove a mile or two 
distant. Half a dozen couples accompanied 
us, and we were having a good time. Though 
still disappointed at not seeing Fred, I called 
my pride to my aid, and was rapidly regaining 
my elasticity of spirit. The very necessity of 
entertaining Nettie was a good medicine for me, 
and Daniel’s old time kindness and thoughtful- 
ness was unconsciously bringing back the old 
days of our youth. I was certainly getting 
over my imaginary sorrow, and perhaps would 
soon have given Daniel the old-time confidence 
if things had gone on in the same way. 

I was just leaning over the white cloth, ar- 
ranging the fruits and flowers in a central 
group upon our woodland table, when I heard 
a veice which sent the blood in one wild rush 
back from my face. I turned over a glass of 
currant jelly, and sent the flowers scattering 
over the cloth. “How d’ye do, Miss Mollie? 
Biess my soul, how you have improved !”’ he 
cried out, as he grasped my hand. He was 
quite a stylish young man now, and I was so 
proud of his notice before all these young peo- 
ple that I think I must have shown it. As 
soon as I recovered from my embarrassment 
and surprise, I introduced him to Nettie with 
a good deal of pride. If Daniel didn’t care 
about her style, I was sure that Fred would ; 
and he did seem much pleased. He explained 
that he was passing the summer in the Ten- 
nessee Mountains, with an uncle, but could 
not think of going home without calling on us. 
Linvited him to stop a week or two. “lancing 
toward Daniel, he said he “‘ would be delighted 
to do so, but’’"— At this pause Nettie came in 
and urged him in strong terms, I could not 
help thinking, considering the very short ac- 
quaintance ; so at this, he graciously consented 
to make us a visit. 

Oh, those days of dizzy blindness! of utter 
thoughtlessness of anything upon earth but 
that unprincipled boy, as I soon found him to 
be! I was so blindly in love that I would not 
listen to the mild and loving suggestions of my 
mother, or to the warning voice of Daniel. I 
was sure he was too jealous to know what he 
was talking about when he said that Fred had 
transferred his affections to Nettie. He was 
determined not to like any of my friends, I 
thought, even when it chanced to be a pretty 
and pleasant young lady. He was a ninny—a 
clodhopper—without refinement orsense. Such 
were a few of my thoughts, and I fear that 
some of them took the form of words when 
speaking to my wother. Fred still continued 
to talk in the most loving manner to me when 
we were alone. But I remembered afterward 


that there were many occasions made to take 
strolls or drives with Nettie. 

All things must have an end, and our vaca- 
tion passed without any denouement. 
and I were still great friends. 


Nettie 
She said she 
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admired Fred greatly, and complimented me 
upon my choice. He had not spoken to mother. 
He would write to her, he said, when his course 
was nearly through. He promised to write 
me very often, and desired me to do the same, 
making all the time the most extravagant pro- 
testations of love. 

So another school-term commenced. I was 
not allowed to correspond without my mother’s 
consent ; but as I vowed to her that I could 
not live without hearing from him, she gave 
me, with sad looks, her written consent. 1 
had grewn to dislike Daniel so much that I 
avoided any éétz-a-tétes with him, and we parted 
in almost utter silence. I was still of the 
opinion that the course of true love never did 
run smooth, and that I was an exceedingly ill- 
used girl. 

I wrote to Fred on reaching my school, and 
soon received a long and loving answer. Net- 
tie Wheeler had roomed with me several years, 
but for some cause she was replaced by another 
girl this fall. I asked her why it was, and she 
replied that she could not imagine, but sup- 
posed it was some whim of Sister Anastasia’s. 
Our mails came on certain days, and I soon 
noticed that Nettie received letters even of- 
tener than I did. I knew that last year her 
letters were few and far between, and I could 
not understand it. Still I never suspected her, 
but was too proud to ask any questions, or to 
quiz her about her letters. She had appeared 
to avoid me of late, and I did not want to 
make the first advances, as I was unconscious 
of giving offence. 

One day our lesson in Physiology was a par- 
ticularly hard one. I had mine pretty well, I 
thought; but after reaching the recitation- 
room, found that I had forgotten a part of a 
paragraph. Nettie, who sat next me in the 
class, iad laid her book on the seat, and re- 
turned to her room a moment for something. 
I had left mine in my room, and innocently 
took up hers to look at the forgotten sentence. 
I looked, started, looked again for a moment, 
and then fell to the floor. They took me to 
my room, and many days elapsed ere I knew 
anything of earthly joy or grief. When I re- 
turned to consciousness, my mother sat beside 
me. She did not know—no one knew, save 
the treacherous Nettie—what had given me 
the shock. But she told me that I had often 
called on Fred, and asked if he really were 
false. She appeared surprised that Nettie had 
not been in my room during my illness. And 
then, with my head pillowed on the heart that 
loved me better than her own life, I told her 
all. How his letters had grown shorter and 
cooler, and had finally ceased; how I had 
taken up her book and seen a long letter in his 
own hand, and full of the same loving expres- 
sions and vows he had formerly given to me. 
It was written to Nettie, and signed “your 
devoted Fred.”’ And then, with her dear 
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hands caressing my head, as was her habit in 
my childhood, she told me that he was false 
in everything—false through and through ; 
that he had deceived Daniel shamefully, and 
had caused him the loss of money in school; 
that he habitually lied and deceived ; and that 
she was sorry for Nettie, though she did not 
believe in her, either. She was vain and false, 
and had shamefully deceived me. She said 
she knew I was too ill to study, and she be- 
lieved she had discovered the influence which 
had so changed her own dear daughter from 
her olden purity of character. As she spoke, 
she pointed to one of the poisonous books with 
which I had been whiling away the time after 
lessons. And she said :— 

‘‘ Dear daughter, if 1 had known that sueh 
food as this would ever be served out to your 
imaginative heart, I would have died rather 
than sent you here. No wonder that you ex- 
alt a base, showy man and slight a good one. 
After such a lesson, I will never again ask 
you to love Daniel, but I do require you to treat 
him as a brother henceforth.”’ 

And I promised that I would. I was truly 
penitent. I had always known that she would 
not have allowed me such reading; yet still, 
with the perversity of human nature, [ did 
read it. I think that schoo) girls often do what 
they know to be wrong from the fear of ridi- 
cule. They would have laughed at me, and 
called me an unsophisticated prude. I would 
not send a daughter of mine to a boarding- 
school, if I knew she could never receive a pol- 
ished education in any other way. Not that 
it is the fault of the teachers—always. But 
among so many young girls, there are always 
some inherently bad. These work upon the 


. others in many ways, and especially upon their 


dread of ridicule, till they gradually draw 
them into their own low influence. Girls at 
this age are like wax in the hands of a moulder. 
They are entirely guided by the associations 
and influences that surround them. And I 
think no mother can be too careful in the so- 
ciety and influence she may place around her 
daughter at this age. It is more, much more 
to her, than lessons or books. 

I returned home with my dear mother. I 
grieved sorely in secret over my disappointed 
hopes. I avoided Daniel for months, but I 
could not help seeing how kind he was in all 
things. He never intruded himself upon me, 
but showed his interest in every possible way, 
in his quiet, gentle manner. I soon found how 
hard it would be for mother and I to do with- 
out him ; but still I did not think of loving him. 
My heart beat no quicker at his approach ; my 
mind looked not up towards him as to an ideal. 
There was no touch of imagination in my feel- 
ings toward him. I only knew that he was 
good, and I grew at last to love him again asa 
dear brother. 

My mother’s health had long been poor, and 
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now she grew worse. I could see that she 
was anxious and disturbed about my future, 
and so about two years after my return from 
school, I told her one day that I knew very 
well that Daniel still loved me, though I did 
not deserve it, and though he never spoke of 
it; that | knew no nobler or better man lived ; 
and if she would feel better satisfied, and he 
would accept such love as I had to give, I would 
do my utmost to make him a dutiful wife. She 
told his mother, and Daniel came to see me. 
He said that he never would love any other 
woman. He was not the kind of person to 
change. He would cherish me and love me 
always, and hope to make me love him some 
time, if I were perfectly willing to give my 
happiness into his keeping, but not otherwise. 
He knew that both our mothers desired it, and 
he was sure that I would gradually renew my 
old bright spirits, with so much of love around 
me. So I consented. We were married qui- 
etly, but with the blessing of both parents 
upon us. And I did try to love him truly and 
devotedly, as I knew he did me. Year after 
year the duty grew to be more and more a 
pleasure, as I grew more and more sensible of 
his truth, and honor, and goodness. I can 
truly say that I have loved him better and bet- 
ter with each succeeding year, while my heart 
has never for a single moment strayed from 
him. 

I had heard of Fred Lorrimer’s excesses ; at 
first of his own and his wife’s extravagances, 
and afterward of his addiction to liquor. But I 
was utterly shocked when I chanced to meet 
them five years afterward. His face was 
bloated and purple, his eyes were red, his man- 
ner coarse and repulsive, while my blonde 
beauty of former days was a miserable-looking 
and faded woman. 

My mother’s health rallied after our mar- 
riage, and she lived to see a granddaughter 
with her own sweet name, as well as a grand- 
son called for my father, the lover of her youth. 
Then she died, calm and happy in the happi- 
ness of her child, for I had confessed to her 
my entire and utter love for my husband. 


—— oe 


As before swift ships there is a hill of water, 
and a corresponding one glides along behind, 
so always before us is a mountain which we 
hope to elimb, and behind us is still a deep val- 
ley out of which we have ascended. 

ConsuGAL Love.—A ffection may be won by 
the sweetness of disposition, and esteem and 
respect by talents and by virtue; but no other 
quality can confer the nameless interest which 
arises from a happy congruity of tastes and of 
pursuits. | To feel with one heart, to judge with 
one mind, and to look to the same high and 
pure source for happiness, are the most beau- 
tiful links in the golden chain of domestic 
union. 





A TALE OF CHRISTMAS. 


BY 8. ANNIE FROST. 








Ir was Christmas Eve, and one of the love- 
liest of winter evenings. The streets were dry 
and clear, the moon shed her soft radiance over 
all objects, and the stars twinkled and winked 
joyously at each other. In the great city of 
C the air rang with sounds of holiday 
merriment. Houses were brilliantly illumi- 
nated, and gorgeously decked trees were sur- 
rounded by wide-eyed groups of little ones. 
Stores were crowded with the representatives 
of Kriss-Kringle, where the patron saint of the 
day was supposed to cling to the good old- 
fashioned custom of stocking filling. Smiies 
lighted faces that were grave or sad on other 
days, and happiness greeted the yearly festival 
in many scenes. 

There was one house, however, where no 
lights illuminated the windows, where no 
Christmas-tree was waiting for children’s greet- 
ing, where only tears and sobs fell upon the 
ear of any listener. Not for poverty. The 
house was large and handsome, and within 
every room bore token of the wealth of its 
possessor. 

But the grim destroyer who stays not for 
poverty or riches, who comes now stealthily, 
now triumphantly to high and low, had placed 
his chill hand upon the heir of the stately home, 
and a little coffin had only a fortnight before 
passed out of the wide door, leaving bitter grief 
and desolation behind. 

He was the only child of a widowed mother ; 
the sunny haired, blue-eyed boy of four years, 
who had sickened and died, though all that 
love and riches could compass was given for 
his recovery. And when he was gone, the 
world darkened for the pale mourning mother, 
who shut herself up alone to weep, refusing 
all comfort. 

While the tide of merriment swept along the 
streets of the gay city, Mrs. Hillson, in her 
heavy mourning garments sought the room of 
her Icst boy, and there sobbed and prayed for 
death, to bring her to her loved ones. She was 
young, not thirty, and very lovely, in spite of 
the traces of grief upon her pale face, and as 
she knelt by her boy’s little bed to weep and 
pray, the light falling upon her seemed to 
illuminate some saintly face and form. 

The room where she knelt was a large one 
opening from her own, and had been fitted up 
expressly for the petted young heir. The fur- 
niture of delicate coloring and soft satin wood, 
was all small to suit the little figure of the boy. 
Running across one end was a shelf full of 
toys such as boys love: drums, horses, whips, 
and many more. A small bookcase held gayly 
colored books of nursery literature, tales of 
fairies and giants, Mother Goose melodies, and 
stories of good boys and girls. A little table 
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and chair were standing near the window, as 
if waiting for the young occupant to come and 
draw childish pictures upon the slate in the 
drawer, or make wonderful combinations of 
paste and paper. Everything was there to 
make childhood happy. The carpet was strewn 
with lovely flowers, pictures of children hung 
upon the walls, statuettes of children stood upon 
the mantel-piece, and on brackets. The small 
wardrobe in the corner held dainty suits of fine 
clothing, the fur trimmed coat and cap the boy 
had worn when he last walked beside his fond 
proud mother, the tiny tasselled cane, the 
shining boots. In the bureau were piles of 
dainty linen, little socks, pretty pocket hand- 
kerchiefs, the gay little neckties that were worn 
with such a jaunty air. 

Only one dark spot was in the room, and it 
had been its brightest sunshine ; the kneeling 
mother. She had wept herself quiet, and was 
resting her white, beautiful face upon her boy’s 
pillow, when the door opened softly, and a 
lady, nearly her own age, and closely resem- 
bling her, came in softly. 

“Is this well, Sybil?” she asked, kissing the 
fair sad face on the pillow. 

Wearily the mourner rose, and tried to smile 
a greeting for her only sister, whom she loved 
very fondly. ' 

‘* He was my all, Elsie,’’ she answered ; “you 
have three, and I had but that one. Let me 
weep, for I am very desolate.” 

“Darling, I know it,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ but 
we shall lose you too, if you shut yourself up 
here to mourn constantly. I have come for 
you to take our Christmas drive. I am alone, 
and George will stay with the children. You 
will come ?”’ 

“T cannot! I cannot!”’ 

“Our poor folks will expect us. It is some 
years since we have spent Christmas Eve in 
visiting the poor, and it will comfort you, to 
think you went.” 

“Oh, Elsie, I cannot. I will give you the 
money, but it will kill me to go. Do you not 
remember last year, we took Freddie? I can 
see him now as he gave my contribution to one 
and another, his face flushing with pleasure, as 
he said ‘Mamuina and Freddie wish you a merry 
Christmas !’ ’’ 

“‘T remember, dear. Try to think he will be 
with us to-night. Come with me! If the trial 
is too much for you, I will bring you home, and 
go again alone; but make the effort, Sybil, for 
my sake.” 

It required much urging and many tender, 
loving arguments to conquer Sybil’s morbid 
desire to remain alone in Freddie’s room, and 
even after she had submitted to have her cloak 
and bonnet on, she lingered there. 

Opening a eloset, she said :— 

“Here is the sled that was to be for Christ- 
mas, Elsie, and the pair of rubber boots to 
tramp in the snow, like a man! You shall 





take them home for Willie, when you come 
back. I have not forgotten your little ones, 
though I could not promise to join you, to- 
morrow. All their gifts are in my room.” 

Elsie thanked her with a loving kiss, and 
then led her to the carriage, which was piled 
with packages and baskets. It had been for 
many years the habit of the sisters to distribute 
personally a portion of their large wealth 
amongst the poor of their native city, giving 
money, food, clothing, and orders for fuel, and 
giving what was as highly prized, gentle sym- 
pathy and kindly counsel. Since Sybil had last 
been amongst these humble friends she had 
lost husband and child, and many a rough 
hand trembled, many a tear dimmed the eyes 
of those to whom she spoke, as they proffered 
words of sympathy and comfort. 

Yet, as her sister had hoped, it was doing 
her good to leave her home, and feel that there 
was work for her hands to do. She realized 
fully, as she passed from one poor home to 
another, that her generous gifts were increased 
fourfold in value, by the fact that in her own 
sorrow, she had remembered the wants of her 
fellow-creatures. Many a hearty ‘‘God bless 
and comfort you, ma’am,” though it was 
answered with trembling lip and tearful eyes, 
yet left its healing influence upon her heart. 
Elsie spared her too much talking, by a few 
whispered words to those who would have torn 
her heart by references to her grief, and she 
did not claim the promise to return if the effort 
overtaxed her strength. 

It was after nine o’clock, and the carriage 
was lightened of most of its load, when Elsie 
said :— 

“There is one new family to visit, Sybil, and 
then we will go home.” 

‘*Who are they?” 

“A poor woman living on the outskirts of 
the town, who has been doing some sewing for 
me. Her house is a tiny one, but she rented 
one floor to a widow, who is dying in con- 
sumption, if not already dead. It was her 
kindness to the suffering lodger, in the face of 
her own poverty, that drew me to the woman. 
Sewing hard to support an aged mother, and 
four little ones of her own, she has forgiven 
this still poorer sister the rent, put food into 
her mouth, and nursed faithfully at her dying 
bed. I have comforts here for both, and some 
toys, fruit, and candies to make Christmas for 
the children.” 

“What is her name ?” 

“Maloney! But her lodger I think has seen 
brighter days. She speaks like a person of re- 
finement and education, and told me her hus- 
band had been a wood engraver. This is the 
house, and we are expected.”’ 

Entering the small lower room, the ladies 
found an Irish woman, poorly clad, who was 
evidently watching for them. She spoke at 
once to Elsie. 
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* You are too late, ma’am. She’s gone.” 

** Dead !”’ 

‘**She died at four o’clock, as easy as a baby | 
going to sleep. I’d have sent you word, if | 
you hadn’t said you would be here this even- 
ing.’”’ 

She led the way to an upper chamber, where 
it was evident there had been many comforts 
added to the poor surroundings, to soothe the 
dying bed. Everything was decent and in 
order, the wasted form upon the. bed clothed 
in clean white garments, the hands folded, and 
the fair hair smooth. But Sybil gave a quick 
gasping cry, and would have fallen, but for 
her sister’s arm. For across the dead figure, 
asleep as if in the utter exhaustion of weeping, 


night dress, and put in the little snowy bed. 
When the pillow was pressed once more by a 
child sleeper, and Sybil had folded the soft eov- 
ers over him, she knelt where she had bent a 
few hours before over the vacant bed, and 
prayed God to aid her to fill a mother’s place 
to the little one, she had taken under her roof 
that night. ‘Tears fell as she prayed, but in 
her heart was a new peace, a new hope, and 
Elsie softly crept away, sure that the cure she 
had hoped to effect, was already proving a 
blessing. 
Many times in the night Sybil came to the 
bedside of the orphan boy. Upon the little 
table she spread Christmas toys and books. 








was a golden-haired boy, who seemed her own 
lost darling restored to her. 

The long fair curls shaded a face beautiful 
as a cherub’s, and the poor clothes covered a 
noble little form. He was four years old, and 
alone in the bleak world. All that had been | 
his of love and tenderness, lay dead under his | 
extended arms. 

“Dear, dear!’ said the kind Irish woman, 
‘if the poor boy ain’t up here again. It’s 
three times the night I’ve put the poor crathur 
to bed with me own childer, and he slips up 
here again, when I think he’s slaping. Oh, 
ladies, if yees could have heard the prayer he 
made this Christmas night!’ 

‘*What was his prayer?’ asked Elsie. 


From the wardrobe and bureau she prepared 
warm, pretty garments, and already her heart 
was planning for a future, she had thought 
must be spent in tears. 

When the sun streamed in at the window, 
she rose, and dressed herself, and went again 
to Freddie’s room. Sitting upright in the bed, 
with flushed face and large wide open blue 
eyes, the child was trying to realize his new 
surroundings. Sybil had learned his name ; so 
she said, in a sweet winning voice, 

** Charlie !”’ 

“‘Oh,”’ he cried, with a long deep breath, 
‘did Kriss-Kringle bring me here to stay ?” 

“Should you like to stay, and be my little 
boy ?”’ 





‘‘Hfe heard the childer all talking of Kriss- 


Kringle, ma’am, and see their stockings all | 


hanging fornist. the fireplace, and he knelt 
down and sez he, 


***Q God! please send Kriss-Kringle to give 


me @ warm room and some clothes, and make 
dear mamma alive again.’ ”’ 
‘*What will become of him?” asked Elsie. 
‘*Indade ma’am, I’m afraid it’s the alms- 


house! L’!l thry a spell, but I’ve more mouths | 
to feed, than I’ve food to give already. 1’m | 


fearful it will be the almshouse at last.”’ 

“TI do not think so,’’ whispered Elsie, and 
they both looked towards the bed. 

Sybil was bending over the boy, softly un- 
closing the baby fingers from their clasp on the 
dead mother’s hand. She had lifted her heavy 
black veil, and in her sweet face was a look of 
heavenly mother love as she gently loosened 
that hold. Then, still so softly that the weary 
child slept on all unconscious of her tender 


touch, she folded the round limbs, so cold in | 
their ragged night garments, in her own heavy | 


shawl, and lifted the boy to her own mother’s 
breast. 

‘*T will eare for the child, Mrs. Maloney,”’ 
she said, in a sweet, low voice. ‘‘God has 


surely sent us to each other this Christmas 
night.”’ 

Still sleeping heavily, the golden-haired child 
was carried to the luxurious room of the dead 
son of his benefactress, clothed fn a dainty 


asked, with a quivering lip. 

“No, darling, God has taken mamma to 
heaven, and He has taken my little boy there 
| too. I am all alone, Charlie, with no little 
boy to love, unless you will let me be your 
mamma !”’ 

The child pondered a moment with a great 
| gravity upon his sweet baby face. 
| ** Are they angels,’”’ he asked, ‘‘mamma and 
| your little boy ?’’ 

** Yes, dear !’’ 

“It is very nice here, but will you kiss me 
and love me as my own mamma did if I stay ?”’ 
| For answer Sybil took him in her arms and 
| pressed warm loving kisses upon the trembling 
lips, till the boy clasped her close and said, 

“T will stay and love you dearly, mamma.”’ 





————- oe 


EMPLOYMENT. — Assure yourself that em- 
ployment is one of the best remedies for the 
disappointments of life. Let even your calam- 
| ity have the liberal effect of occupying you in 
some active virtue ; so shall you, in a manner, 
remember others till you forget yourself. 


THERE appears to exist a greater desire to 
live long than to live well. Measure by man’s 
desires, he cannot live long enough; measure 
by his good deeds, and he has not lived long 
enough ; measure by his evil deeds, and he has 
lived too long. —Zimmennan. 
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AUNT MEHITABLE’S WINTER 
IN WASHINGTON. 


BY MRS. HARRIET HAZELTON. 


EIGHTH PAPER. 

I BELIEVE, girls, that I told you ’tother night 
about all the balls. Yes, the great Charity Ball 
was the very last o’ the season. An’ I’m glad 
enough to talk o’ somethin’ else to-night. Balls 
is good enough in their way, but old folks like 
me soon git tired of ’em, and lose interest in 
"em, 

Well, by this time, the terrible cold weather 
seemed to wear itself out, like, an’ so we all 
concluded to see some more 0’ the sights around 
the city. The first thing Jacob Hyder wanted 
te do was to go to Mount Vernon; an’ as I felt 
the same way myself, we took a@ay when it 
wasn't so very cold, an’ got on the steamer 
‘‘ Arrow,” an’ went dewn. The first thing I 
seen after gittin’ on the boat, was that poor, 
unfinished Moniment ag’in. I tell you, girls, 
it looked towards me from every place I went 
to in an’ around Washin'ton. This mornin’ it 
looked at me reproachin’ like, as if it said, ‘‘Is 
this to be all? Am I tostand here forever, un- 
finished an’ desolate? A hundred times better 
if I’d never been commenced, for then I’d not 
be a standin’ target for the scorn of strangers.” 

I told Nat an’ Miss Rankin how it seemed to 
talk to me, an’ he said it spoke to him also, say- 
in’: “Egypt has her Pompey’s Pillar, her Cleo- 
patra’s Needle, and her great Pyramids ; Rome 
her Trajan’s Pillar, her St. Antoine’s Column, 
and her St. Peter’s Church ; France her Arch 
of Triumph, her Napoleon’s Column, an’ many 
other mementos to her great men ; England is 
dotted all over with monuments to her illus- 
trious dead, while America can only give to the 
founder of her liberties a brass statue on horse- 
back, an’ a naked figure to shiver on winter 
nights in the grounds o’ the Capitol. Is this 
well, O, America, my Mother ?’’ he said, aloud. 
{I told Miss Rankin to write Nat’s speech down 
for me, as I couldn’t ‘a remembered it. ] 

When he got so fur, a dozen o’ the folks on 
the boat had gathered around, to hear a speech, 
but Nat stopped quietly, as if nothin’ was the 
matter an’ commenced talkin’ about somethin’ 
else. ‘By this time the boat was off, an’ we 
began to look about us. The Long Bridge that 
we crossed over when we come from Virginny 
showed fine from here. They say it’s a mile 
long, an’ it looks fully that from the place 
where the boat starts. Just at the furthest end, 
on a woody hill that rises high above the river, 
is Arlington, one o’ the grandest lookin’ places 
leverseen. Here it was that Gineral Lee lived 
when the war broke out, an’ he left his home 
an’ all that was dear to go with the old State 
of Virginny. - The Government took his place, 
an’ now it’s one great graveyard, with thou- 
sands an’ thousands 0’ soldiers’ graves upon it. 
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We went over to see ita day or two afterwards, 
an’ it made me feel dreadful to see the gloom 
an’ desolation around this beautiful home. 
There’s a great moniment by the garden with 
the bones o’ more ’n a thousand soldiers under 
it. They was gathered up by pieces on the bat- 
tle fields and brought here—an’ then throwed 
all together in one great pit. For nobody could 
tell anything about the poor bones—they was 
scattered helter-skelter, in all directions. Oh, 
what a terrible thing war is! It divides fami- 
lies ag’in each other. It makes our States bit- 
ter towards each other. It brings poverty, an’ 
desolation, an’ death into thousands 0’ happy 
homes ; and I pray that I never, never may see 
sich a dreadful time ag’in. 

Miss Lee, poor old lady! is crippled or para- 
lyzed, Miss Rankin says, but for all that she’s 
a perfect lady still. She was in Alexandria 
last winter, an’ hundreds o’ ladies, both North- 
ern and Southern, called on her—goin’ down 
from Washin’ton every day by dozens. She 
was very nicely dressed, ain’ received ’em in her 
easy chair, or on her Jounge. She is still very 
fine lookin’ an’ very bright and interestin’ in 
her talk. She was here a-tryin’ to git Congress 
to let her have the Gineral’s old books an’ pie- 
turs, an’ other things that was left in Arling- 
ton. Did they give ’em to her? Certainly 
they let her have these old relics, to comfort 
her lonely life at the last. 

The first place we passed on the river was 
the Arsenal, with its long stone river-wall, an’ 
its rich green banks above, all planted with 
willer trees ; an’ with its great piles o’ cannon- 
balls, an’ hundreds 0’ cannon, all ranged in 
rows: with its nice brick houses where the 
officers live, an’ its pretty wharf and boat- 
house built out into the water. It was in this 
ground that the old Penitentiary stood, where 
Miss Surratt an’ Payne, an’ the others that 
helped in the murder o’ Lincoln was tried, an’ 
hung, an’ buried—Booth among ’em. 

Durin’ the war they made millions 0’ cat- 
tridges an’ all kinds o’ things 0’ that sort at the 
Arsenal; an’ there was a good many young 
women workin’ there. Well, one day there 
come an explosion that shook half the city, 
an’ it was one o’ the Arsenal workshops that 
blowed up, an’, girls, there was eighteen young 
girls killed in the twinklin’ of your eye! She 
says that that funeral was the saddest one she 
ever seen, except Mr. Lincoln’s. Eighteen 
hearses moved slowly along the avenue, an’ 
thousands of people followed to the Congres- 
sional Cemetery. <A beautiful moniment was 
raised over ’em by Congress, an’ we went to 
see it the week before we left home. It}’s a 
fine, tall moniment, with a weepin’ angel on 
the top. 

Next we come to the Insane Asylum—‘‘St. 
Elizabeth’s” they call it. It looks like a grand 
old castle from the river, risin’ up from the top 
of a hill covered with trees. We: went: over. 
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there the next day, an’ so I'll tell you about it | The next place our boat passed was Giesboro 
now. Nat got a carriage an’ took us all over. | P’int, the place where the British landed in 


We went over Capitol Hili an’ down to the 
Navy Yard, then crossed over Anacostia River 
cn a bridge a quarter of a mile long, went 
through the little town of Anacostia, or Union- 
town, as they call it now, an’ goin’ up the hill 
we had the grandest view of Washin’ton, Sol- 
diers’ Home, Georgetown, Long Bridge, Ar- 
lington, an’ other places. ‘Then we reached 
the gate, an’ drove in, an’ up to the great door- 
way. The house looks very different here from 
the way it does from the river. It looks lower 
an’ very long, but still looks like a castle. We 
seen Doctor Nichols, a very pleasant gentle- 
man, seemingly, an’ he sent a woman to show 
us around the buildin’. There’s nice parlors 
on every floor, an’ great wide halls, each one 
bein’ finished up with different kinds o’ fine 
wood, an’ each ward. named from the wood it ’s 
finished in, as the ‘‘ Maple Ward,’’ the ‘“‘ Wal- 
nut Ward,’ the ‘‘Cedar Ward,’”’ an’ soon. Of 
course we seen the insane people, leastways 
them that’s not very bad—for they never let 
folks see them that’s ravin’ mad. Miss Ran- 
kin asked about Miss Mary Harris, that shot 
her lover, Mr. Burroughs, of the Treasury De- 
partment, several years ago. But the woman 
said she wouldn't see anybody but her own 
special friends, She said that she seemed very 
little like an insane woman, an’ was no trouble 
at all. A great many people think she’s not 
crazy, but as she was cleared o’ the charge 0’ 
murder on that ground, it’s right that she 
should be kept there. Miss Rankin says, that 
since she was cleared it’s got to be a common 
thing for folks, especially women, to commit 
murder, an’ then pretend to be crazy. Lasked 
her if she’d ever seen Miss Harris. She said 
yes, she had attended the trial one day, an’ 
heard Mr. Voorhees, of Indiana, make a fine 
speech in her favor. She was a small, nice 
ladylike lookin’ girl, with dark eyes an’ hair. 
She dressed with great taste, an’ behaved very 
well durin’ the whole trial, an’ it lasted a long 
time. I reckon, from what she told me, that 
the man really deserved punishment, but it 
was dreadful for her to take his life. He had 
been makin’ her believe, from the time she 
was a child, that she was to be his wife. He 
had made her love him by every means that 
men know how to use; an’ then, just when 
she was grown up, an’ expectin’ him to keep 
his promise, he went off without sayin’ a 
word, an’ married another woman. So the girl 
went wild over her disappointment, an’ come 
down to Washin’ton, went to the Treasury, 
sent for Mr. Burroughs, and when he come 
out, raised hey little revolver, an’ shot him. 
Maybe she didn’t mean to kill him; but she 
did, an’ it’s all the same. It was a pity for his 
young wife, that wasn’t to blame atall. But 
they cleared the woman of murder, an’ sent 
her to the Insane Asylum, an’ there she is yit. 





1812, an’ then marched up to Bladensburg, on 
the east bank of the Anacostia River. Every- 
body ’s heard o’ the big battle an’ scare at Bla- 
densburg. That don’t seem such a dreadful 
long time ago, neither ; yet, then, the river was 
deep enough to let the ships go clear up to the 
old town, an’ the old tobacco warehouses, some 
o’ them, stand there yet. But now the stream 
is shaller, an’ all full o’ sea-weed, with only a 
little channel to lead to the Navy Yard; but 
the tide still rises as fur up as Bladensburg. 

Next we come to Foote’s Fort, a great fort 
across from Alexandria, a little this side. It’s 
all made of earthwork, an’ they say is a sight 
stronger’n any o’ the stone forts. Just be- 
tween this an’ Alexandria, Miss Rankin told 
me, the Re@shan ships laid that passed the win- 
ter here a year or so before Mr. Lincoln died. 
She was on board o’ the flag ship, an’ said it 
was a very fine vessel. The officers showed 
her party all through it. 

Our boat stopped a minute at the dead-lookin’ 
old town of Alexandria, to take on a passenger 
or two. I think I never did see any place look 
so old an’ sleepy like as this town. An’ only 
to think that they once talked o’ makin’ it the 
Capital City! They told me about Christ 
Church there, the ’Piscopal Charch #hat Gin- 
eral Washin’ton an’ his family always attend- 
ed. It’s as old an’ sleepy-lookin’ as the rest 
0’ the town, an’ you have to go right through 
the graveyard to git to it. They say that 
strangers always go an’ set down in Washin’- 
ton’s pew for a minute before they leave the 
chureh. We talked o’ goin’ there before comin’ 
home, but we had so many other places to go 
to that we didn’t have time. Miss Rankin 
said, though, that she’d git me a slip o’ the 
ivy that grows on the wall next to Washin’- 
ton’s winder, an’ I mean to plant it by my set- 
tin’-room winder. ‘Siah says that I never 
plant-d anything yit that didn’t grow. 

Well, we come next to Fort Washin’ton, one 
o’ the first foris ever built in our country, an’ 
laid out by Gineral Washin’ton himself. It’s 
built o’ stone an’ brick, an’ all along the para- 
pets is great guns a-p’intin’ over the water, 
like the fingers o’ grim death. But they told 
me that an iron-elad monitor could knock it 
all to pieces. Miss Rankin said she passed a 
couple o’ weeks in the fort with her husband 
during the war (he was killed at last, poor fel- 
low! in the battles o’ the Wilderness), while he 
was very low with the typhus fever. They 
hadn’t any hospital then, an’ he had to lay in 
one 0’ the casemates (they ’re rooms made un- 
der ground, an’ very damp), an’ the centi- 
pedes or “‘thousand legs’’ jist covered the 
walls at nights. She said she’d always been 
so afeard o’ these things before that, she ’d run 
an’ scream when she seen one. But at that 
time she was in so much trouble, thinkin’ her 
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husband would surely die, that she got to 
think very little about the critters ; an’ some- 
how, findin’ that she could sleep with ’em 
creepin’ over the bed, an’ that they never hurt 
her at all, she’d neyer minded ’em mueh sence. 
But, always, when she passes that fort, the old 
days an’ the old trouble comes back agin, she 
Says, an’ the years that have passed sence 
then seems to drop away, an’ the husband 0’ 
her youth seems to return ag’in an’ stand by 
her side. 

Nat wasn’t with us when she talked o’ this 
to me, an’ I noticed that as soon as he came 
up, she changed the subject. I reckon that 
women ’s always a little jubious about talkin’ 
to men o’ such things. I know that as long as 
*Siah an’ me’s lived together, I never speak 0’ 
such things to him. It’s only to my Annie, or 
to some o’ you girls, that I even tell all my 
woman’s thoughts. 

Poor Miss Rankin! So she,’s had her sheer 
0’ trouble as well as the rest of us. An’ it 
must a-took a pretty hard trouble to drive away 
her dread o’ the centipedes, when she was so 
afeard of ’em. Now J never minded them 
much, but I’m as feared as death of a mouse 
ora snake. If a mouse runs towards me, I 
just holler an’ scream till they kill it or drive 
it out o’ the room. An’ though I was raised 
in the country, you could skeer me to death 
with a snake, I reckon. 

Well, at last we came to Mount Vernon. 
We seen the house through the trees some 
time before we got there. It’s gotared roof 
an’ great pillars in front, somethin’ like Ar- 
lington. There ’s a little old wharf where the 
hoat landed, ar:’ then a pretty steep little hill 
to climb, an’ then, before we thought o’ such a 
thing, we was a-standin’ before the tomb. I 
had an idee that we ’d go to the house first, an’ 
I was kind o’ startled when I found that we 
really was before the grave o’ Washin’ton. 
Ft’s a vault built o’ brick in the hill-side, but 
with an open door, fastened with an iron gate, 
that lets in the blessed light an’ air o’ heaven. 
I like that way 0’ buryin’ people. I’d like to 
be buried so myself. In the vault you ean 
see, as plain as if they was outside, two mar- 
ble coffins. The one to the right has ‘‘ Wash- 
in’ton” in large, plain letters, cut on the end 
towards the door; the other has “ Martha, 
Wife of Washin’ton.”” Outside there’s some 
small moniments, with the names 0’ some 0’ 
his brothers or relations on ’em. There was 
only two or three strangers around, an’ I was 
glad of it. I'd rather a-been all alone for a 
while, but, of course, I didn’t say so. 

We walked along the path towards the 
house, an’ on the way passed the little old 
tomb where they first laid him—nearer to the 
house. The house is large but shabby lookin’ 
when you git near it; the porch is paved with 
quare lookin’ stones brought from England, 
an’ though it’s only a frame house, it’s got 








great brick pillars in front. We went into 
several rooms, but the great dinin’-room an’ 
the room where he died was the only ones i 
cared much about. The bed-room is very 
plain an’ old-fashioned, with no faney finishin’ 
about it; but it’s large an’ airy enough. The 
bedstead ain’t the one he died on, but is made 
just like it, so’s to let strangers see the style 
o’ them old times, an’ how simple the great 
man lived. The high-posted bedstead that 
*Siah’s father give us when we went to house- 
keepin’ was ever so much nicer’n this one. 
Still, I don’t think Washin’ton lived so very 
simple-like in some ways. In the grand old 
dinin’-room there was great tables full o’ sil- 
ver, an’ liveried servants a-plenty, an’ a good 
deal o’ ceremony, I reckon, for they was raised 
to it—the Gineral and Miss Washin’ton both. 
The mantel-piece in this room is all carved out 
o’ marble, an’ was a fine thing in its day. In- 
deed it’s very fine now. There’s some kind 
of a country scene on it, for I mind very well 
about a cow, as nateral as could be. Miss 
Rankin said it was done by a sculptor from 
Italy. Half the end o’ the room at the east is 
took up witha grand old-style winder. There’s 
the harps’chord that Washin’tou give to Elea- 
nor Custis, in one corner o’ the room ; it looks 
like a quare, old-fashioned pianner. An’ there ’s 
the Gineral’s surveyin’ instruments, an’ his 
saddle and camp-chist; an’ in the hall is the 
key o’ the old Bastile prison in France, that 
Lafayette give to Washin’ton. In the back 
yard ’sa magnoly tree that the Gineral planted, 
an’ there ’s a good many other things, I reckon. 
I can’t remember now. When we come out 0’ 
the house, we went to the spring on the hill- 
side below, an’ it seemed to bring me nearer 
to the livin’ man than all the other things had 
done. I believe a spring always sets me to 
thinkin’, any way, more than anything else 
does, an’ to stand there an’ drink from the 
same spring that he used so many years, seemed 
to show me how very little the lives o’ the 
greatest ones are. The little stream flows on, 
torever an’ ever ; but the great man that owned 
it all for a lifetime is moulderin’ into dust. A 
little boy finds a spring an’ plays in it, an’ 
thinks it’s made for his special benefit. He 
grows old an’ dies. His son an’ his grandson 
have the same feelin’s about the little spring. 
| But they all sink out o’ sight, an’ the spring 
| goes singin’ an’ ripplin on, just the same ; an’ 

so it ’ll go on long after we are gone. I stood 
herealong time, while the others went roamin’ 
| over the grounds, watchin’ the little vein o’ 
| water a-pourin’ out, an’ thinkin’ how many 
great men would live an’ die, an’ of the nations 
|, that would rise an’ fall, while the little stream 
| would still flow on, as cool an’ refreshin’ as 
| ever; an’ a-wonderin’ if he hadn’t often thought 
| 0’ such things, an’ heard the water say the 
| same things it was a-sayin’ now to me. I was 





‘so charmed away from all outside thoughts an’ 
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things, that I forgot my company, an’ how the 
time was passin’, till I heard Jacob a-callin’ 
‘Aunt Hittie!” an’ remembered that we had 
to go back at a certain time. 

After we got to the boat, an’ got fairly start- 
ed home, Miss Rankin told me all about the 
shameful way that the Regent of the Associa- 
tion had done. How Miss Briggs, a lady cor- 
respondent, had dug up an’ exposed the dread- 
ful management of things ; that the people had 
been charged double for seein’ the house an’ 
grounds, an’ the lady had kept the money; 
an’ how there had been an investigation, an’ 
she was charged with dreadful things, an’ so 
she had to resign her place, an’ some one else 
had been app’inted instead. I told her that I 
thought the lady that brought such things to 
light deserved great credit for it, for I thought 
it was dreadful to make money off o’ Washin’- 
ton’s grave. There was a grand picture pre- 
sented to the association a few days after we 
was down. It’s “‘Washin’ton before York- 
town,’’ by the great painter, Peale, an’ was 
give by the painter’s daughter, Miss Under- 
wood, of New Jersey. It’s always to be kept 
at Mount Vernon, an’ I was sorry we didn’t 
see it. A good many went down the day the 
pictur was sent, among ’em Miss Nellie Grant. 

Jacob cut a stick on the hillside for a cane. 
I got this pebble by the door of the tomb, an’ 
this twig from a bush by the spring. These 
magnoly leaves come from under the tree that 
he planted. An’ se ends our trip to Mount 
Vernon, What’s that? Didn’t they have his 
little hatchet, or a piece of the dead cherry 
tree? No; I didn’t hear one word about the 
hatchet, but Nat says that they keep it in the 
museum at Alexandria, with an endless supply 
of dead cherry tree, to sell to the green ones. 
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MY CROSS. 
BY MES. MATILDA E. EDWARDS. 





Saviour, undertake for me, 
I am sore opprest. 

Help, oh, help me up to thee! 
Give to me Thy rest! 


* Weak and sad, and sore of heart, 
To Thy feet I run; 
Bid my doubts and fears depart, 
Be my shield and sun. 


Teach me how to bear my cross, 
Heavy though it be; 

Let my sufferings and my loss 
All be lost in thee.; 





> —____—__ 


He whose pride oppresses the humble, may 
perhaps be humbled, but will never be humble. 
—Tavater. 

For a man to say that he can never change 
his opinion, is either to imply that he is too ob- 
stinate to be taught by experience, or that he 
claims infallibility. 





ISABEL’S MISTAKE. 


BY 8. A. W. 








* On.y a tutor,”” murmured Isabel Vance to 
herself, as she stood at her mirror, carelessly 
giving a few touches to her toilet before de- 
scending to tea. ‘Only a poor tutor. Not 
worth the trouble.’”” And she replaced in its 
ease the bracelet which she had been about 
to clasp on her arm. But then her thought 
changed. Since there was no one else at pre- 
sent upon whom to play off her charms, why 
not try their power upon the new tutor? So 
the bracelet was clasped on the white arm, the 
dark braids adjusted in a glossy coronet above 
the haughty brow, and the spoiled beauty and 
heiress stepped into the pleasant summer par- 
lor, secure of conquest. 

‘**My niece, Miss Vance, Mr. Rutherford.” 

A tall man, of perhaps thirty, arose and 
bowed with the unmistakable air of a gentle- 
man. But beyond this was nothing to please 
the fastidious young lady who so loftily re- 
turned the salute. He had a slight stoop in 
the shoulders, and was plainly clad in a suit of 
dark gray. Dark gray also were his eyes ; and 
these were fixed for one instant quietly and 
gravely upon the face of Miss Vance, as her 
uncle introduced her. Nota particle of admi- 
ration in their calm glance—not a sign of sur- 
prise at the beauty thus suddenly burst upon 
him; and Isabel felt that for once she had 
failed. And as she sat listening to the brilliant 
conversation of the new tutor with her states- 
man uncle—a conversation in which only now 
and then she was called upon to make a re- 
mark—and noted the interest with which it 
was pursued, regardless of her stately presence, 
she wondered to herself what manner of man 
was this. 

She wondered the more next day, and for 
many days after; when despite the smiles afid 
fascinating airs to which she now condescend- 
ed, Mr. Rutherford remained the same calm, 
courteous gentleman; respectful always, yet 
never seeking her society—never even asking 
permission to escort her in her solitary rides 
about the estate—Isabel’s own—upon which, 
owing to her aunt’s ill health and family 
mourning, they were spending the present 
summer. And at length Isabel began to feel 
a sort of haughty resentment toward this man, 
so insensible to her charms, so obdurate to her 
condescension. He, the poor tutor, and she 
the beautiful, the wealthy Isadel Vance. It 
was provoking. 

At first she tried to persuade herself that this 
resentment was but contempt of the man’s stu- 
pidity. Butin this she failed. The more she 
saw of Mr. Rutherford, the more impossible she 
felt it to be to regard him with anything less 
than respect—nay, esteem. And soon, to her 
own great surprise, she found herself listening 
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for the tutor’s step—reading with interest what- 
ever book he recommended —and strangely 
pleased at receiving from him one of those rare 


smiles which oceasionally appeared upon the | 


sternly-compressed lip. Nay, before long, Miss 
Vance began to discover that Mr. Rutherford 
was handsome, with his deep, dark gray eyes, 
his intellectual forehead, and that occasional 
smile, sweet almost as that of a woman, though 
rather sad. Isabel often wondered what could 
be the cause of this melancholy, which ap- 
peared to have grown upon him of late. Cer- 
tainly he must have some trouble at heart; and 
this surmise served but to increase her interest 
in him. But gradually a revelation dawned 
upon the mind of Isabel Vance. 

One day, lounging carelessly in an arm-chair 
on the piazza, looking over a newly-arrived 
magazine, she suddenly lifted her eyes as she 
turned a leaf. Mr. Rutherford was seated op- 
posite, apparently absorbed in a paper; but as 
Isabel looked up she met his eyes fixed full 
upon her—an intent, earnest gaze, as though 
he would mark and fix every lineament of her 
beautiful face upon his memory. And this in 
one who had hitherto scarcely glanced at her 
except when circumstances required. No won- 
der that Isabel started and blushed; or that 
her heart beat as she saw the tutor’s eyes drop 
quietly again upon the paper, whilst a slow 
color mounted to his temples, betraying the 
emotion which his sternly-disciplined features 
refused to express. 

From this moment a sweet dream seemed to 
dawn upon the life of Isabel. Vance. This man 
loved her. She could not have misinterpreted 
that look. Not coldness but pride had kept 
him at a distance. How should he, the ‘ poor 
tutor’? presume to look up to the beauty and 
the heiress? And, therefore, was he disciplin- 
ing himself—resolutely striving against and 
keeping down all expression of his feelings. 
And Isabel esteemed him the more for it. 

She was kinder to him after this disecovery— 
kinder, and gentler, and more sweetly femi- 
nine in manner than ever before. And Mr. 
Rutherford, as though thereby encouraged, 
now laid aside a little, a very little, of his dis- 
tance, and would talk to her more freely, or 
show her his crayon sketches, in which he ex- 
celled; or bring her rare flowers from the 
woods ; and sometimes, now, even join her in 
her strolls about the lawn and garden. Yet 
still no word or hint of his love. It was evi- 
dent to Isabel that here was one of those strong, 
resolute, iron-willed men of whom she had 
read, who would suffer agony without a groan 
—who would ‘‘die and make no sign.’”” What 
could she do to subdue this proud will and in- 
duce him to speak? 

‘Look, Cousin Bella! Did you ever see any- 
thing so perfect?” 

It was Henry, Mr. Rutherford’s pupil, who 
spoke; at the same time holding up a small 


crayon sketch of a graceful female head, in 
| which Isabel at a glance recognized her own 
| likeness. 
| “Where did you get this ?”’ she asked, in sur- 
prise. 

‘I found it in Mr. Rutherford’s portfolio, or 
rather, I upset the portfolio by accident, and 
in picking up the papers I saw this. It is so 
like you that 1 couldn’t resist just running in 

_@ moment to let you see, though I’m afraid he 
| wouldn’t like it. He seemed always particu- 
| larly careful not to allow mea glimpse of those 
| papers,”’ said the boy, hastily. 

“O Henry, run quickly and replace it. And 
do not say a word to any one about it. Mr. 
| Rutherford would be very much displeased.”’ 

Her heart beat high as she sat there alone— 
with something of a tender yet triumphant joy. 
Had she not conquered this strong heart even 
against its own wil!? And yet how sweet it 
would be to let him know at last that she loved 
him ; that she whom he dared not woo, would 
gladly place ail her brilliant gifts— youth, 
beauty, wealth, at the feet of the ‘poor tutor’ 
whom she loved. How happy she could and 
would make him! She drew herself up proudly, 
and stood before the mirror surveying herself 
in her rich silken robes and jewels. No won- 
der the poor tutor in the gray coat had not 
dared to aspire to her, or to utter word of love 
or wooing. But she, as a queen to her subject, 
as an heiress in her own house and in her own 
lands, mp stoop a little without loss of maid- 
enly pride or feminine dignity. She would let 
him know, delicately as might be, that he need 
not hesitate to tell his love, or fear that that 
love would be rejected. She had the opportu- 
nity earlier than she had expected. 

That evening, entering the library in search 
of a book, she was attracted by a volume which 
lay open upon a little table by the window. 
Turning its leaves, she saw that it. was a Latin 
work, from which some person had evidently 
been making extracts—for several scraps of 
written paper lay between the leaves. Henry’s 
work, perhaps; but as she raised one of these 
sheets she saw amid the Latin words and sen- 
tences the name of “‘Isabel’’ inscribed and 
partially erased. And then she detected, be- 
neath the hasty erasive strokes of the pencil, 
“Darling Isabel.” 

It was well that the young lady as hastily 
dropped the tell-tale paper; for the next mo- 
ment Mr. Rutherford entered from an adjoin- 
ing school-room, to which he had but for an 
instant retired from his literary task. He 
brought some fresh paper in his hand, and as 
he placed it on the table he crumpled up and 
carefully burnt the scrap which had so uncon- 
sciously to himself betrayed his secret. 

“I don’t wish to interrupt you, Mr. Ruther- 
ford,’’ said Isabel, softly. ‘I came only in 
search of some interesting book, if such is to 
be found in this old-fashioned collection.” 
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“* May I assist you?” he asked, advancing to 
her side, as she stood before the sombre-look- 
ing shelves. 

One after another he took down and rejected 
various volumes ; looking, as Isabel observed, 
more than usually absent and distrait. A 
feeling of tender, womanly compassion filled 
her breast, as she glanced up into the grave, 
serious face, and thought of the secret so nobly 
and manfully suppressed. With a few words 
she could make him happy. Why should they 
not be spoken ? 

‘You don’t look very happy this evening, 
Mr. Rutherford,” she said, with one of her 
winning smiles, so rarely bestowed. 

‘‘Perhaps I have cause for it, Miss Vance,”’ 
he replied, smiling also, but sadly. 

“Were I a fairy,” said she, with still that 
same look, yet unable to prevent a soft glow 
suffusing her cheek, “‘I should wave my magic 
wand, and bestow upon you the beon neces- 
sary to make your happiness.” 

He looked down suddenly into her face with 
a strane, half-startled earnestness. ‘‘ Thank 
you!” he said. “Iam not ungrateful for your 
kindness—though there are some treasures 
which no fairy’s wand can bestow.” 

‘*What? if I may ask.” 

He did not answer; he did not even look at 
her; but a shade of deeper gravity came over 
his face. Would he never speak? 

“Is it a secret?” asked Isabel, half play- 
fully, but with her heart beating fast, 

“Yes, a secret ; since it concerns another.” 

**A lady, of course?” 

“Yes, a lady.” 

“ And her name is?” — 

**Tsabel.” 

He was looking down upon her with those 
deep, grave eyes—earnestly, searchingly, and 
yet doubtingly, as it seemed; a troubled and 
anxious expression which it might be difficult 
to interpret. Yet to Isabel Vance its meaning 
wasclear. A bright crimson flushed her cheek. 
She was conqueror still. The proud iron-willed 
man had yielded at last and confessed his love. 
A smnile, half proud, half tender, hovered upon 
her lip. 

** And you were afraid to tell me this?’’ she 
murmured. 

‘*How could I have presumed to think that 
you would take an interest in the poor tutor’s 
affairs?” 

‘**Because,”” she answered, “I had also my 
secret—and you are at liberty to guess it, if it 
will make you any happier.”” She held out her 
hand. He took it shyly, with all his face crim- 
soned. 

‘Miss Vance, you surely—you do not mean to 
say’’— 

“That I love you?” she said, with sudden 
impulsiveness. ‘That I read your secret 
long ago, and now only desire to make you 
happy ?” 








‘*My dear Miss Vanee,”’ he exclaimed, with 
a look and tone of such deep concern, not to 
say consternation and distress, that lsabel in- 
voluntarily withdrew her hand, “this must be 
some most unfortunate mistake on either my 
part or yours. Excuse my abruptness—pardon 
me altogether—but as you say you read my 
secret, you must know also the name of the 
lady—Miss Isabel Norton.” 

Isabel Vance covered her face with her hands, 
and with a low ery—a cry more of wounded 
pride than of wounded love—sank upon a'’sofa. 
She had at that moment but one feeling—shame, 
bitter, burning, crushing shame and humilia- 
tion ; and she felt that she wouid gladly hide 
herself forever from the eyes of the man in 
whose presence she was. How could she again 
meet his glance—perhaps of contempt? or 
stand again before him in her former pride and 
dignity ; nay, even in the light of her maidenly 
delicacy? she who had, unsought, told him 
that she loved him? 

Happily this trial was spared her. A fever 
and nervous headache, coming opportunely to 
her aid, kept her for some days confined to her 
room. And as she recovered, she learned with 
unspeakable relief that Mr. Rutherford had 
gone. Circumstances which he had not fully 
explained, yet of imperative necessity, had 
called him away. In her heart Isabel appre- 
ciated the delicacy, and was grateful for it. 

On the day of his departure her uncle showed 
her a beautiful, carefully-finished sketch of 
herself—the very sketch which she had for- 
merly seen. It had been undertaken by Mr. 
Rutherford at his own request, the old gentle- 
man having been always particularly desirous 
of having some likeness of his beautiful niece 
in one.of her careless, unstudied attitudes and 
expressions. And now Isabel knew the mean- 
ing of that look which had at first led to her 
terrible, humiliating mistake. 

She never knew the nature of Mr. Ruther- 
ford’s love affair, that it should have caused 

m so much sadness. Yet it appears that it 
ended happily, since she read, not long since, 
of his marriage ‘“‘to Miss Isabel Norton, of 
B——.” 


—_—_-e——___—__ 


GOODNESs AND GENIUS.—Genius and good- 
ness are inseparably connectedin mental origin. 
Genius is essentially a moral—nay, a religious 
power. The difference between genius and 
talent is perhaps included in the necessary con- 
scientiousness of the former. Talent may be 
conscientious—genius must be so. Nobility of 
purpose, the truest and most patient sympa- 
thies, must combine in a work that is to pene- 
trate, elevate, and subdue the hearts of man- 
kind. If we rise from a book with no sacred 
and solemn emotions, no deep sense of human 
relationship and sympathy, we have not been 
in communion with genius. 
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REUNITED. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


BY MRS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 








CHRISTMAS EvE! How the fire roared up the 
‘himney, and ilashed with cheery brightness 
nto every corner of the room ; how it lit up the 
faces of the two who sat beside it, and softened 
the bitterness cf one, and added to the sweet- 
ness of the other. The faces were those of 
Hannah Ware, spinster, and of her girl-visitor, 
Faith Murray. The eyes of the younger were 
bent on an open picture that she held. 

“And this arch, lovely creature was your 
Sister Miriam,” said she, in a low voice. ‘‘If 
you would but tell me her story.”’ 

The woman’s face paled in the firelight, and 
her hands clasped and unclasped each other 
nervously. 

‘She is not dead ?’’ questioned Faith, softly. 

“TI knew not,’’ and the speaker’s voice was 
hard and cold, but her eyes had a wistful look. 
‘* Years ago she did me a grievous wrong, and 
I have never forgiven her.’’ 

Faith shuddered at the words, and held up 
the picture appealingly. ‘‘ltisa terrible thing 
tu say,’* whispered she, ‘‘and how it must have 
eaten into your life—this unforgiven wrong. 
Oh, take back your words, dear Miss Ware, for 
the sake of your better self, for the sake of this 
blessed Christmas time.”’ 

“You know not what you ask,” said the 
other, bitterly. ‘‘If you had nourished in your 
breast a serpent unsuspected, and it stung you 
to death, would you not look upon it with 
hatred and loathing? If you had sacrificed for 
a sister youth and health, if you had walked in 
the darkness that she might rejoice in the light, 
and she robbed you—treacherously, delibe- 
rately robbed you—of the one treasure left to 
your lonely life, could you forgive her?’ 

Faith’s eyes grew misty with tears, and she 
put out her hand to clasp Miss Ware’s. ‘‘ Dear 
friend, how you must have suffered! If I 
could but speak some words of help or offin- 
fort !”’ 

“ Ah, child, you have done much for me; you 
have broken through the cynical reserve of the 
hard old maid whom everybody feared, and 
found the way to her heart; you have let into 
her darkened life some faint sun rays of human 
love and hope; but this is a wound that even 
you cannot heal, for it rankles still with the 
same bitter intensity as when first inflicted ten 
years ago.”’ 

“Tf you would but tell me the story,’’ and 
the sweet face was lifted pleadingly. ‘‘ Would 
it pain you too much?”’ 

The woman’s brow grew dark, and she an- 
swered, gloomily, ‘‘What if it does? I am 


used to suffering. But for no mortal have I 
ever rolled away the stone from this dread 
secret.”’ 








Faith said not a word, but her eyes were elo- 
quent with love and pity. 

Miss Ware saw it, and her heart softened to- 
ward this girl, who had clung to her from the 
first with such tender, childlike trust, and had 
not minded that she was harsh and unsyuipa- 
thizing, but had pierced through the outer crust 
to the good that lay beneath. ‘‘ You shall hear 
the story,’’ she said, more gently than she had 
spoken before, ‘“‘and shall judge between my 
Sister Miriamand me. They named yourightly, 
dear. To my tempest-tossed heart you are the 
living symbol of faith in humanity and in God. 
If in all the world there is one who can make 
clear the terrible wrong 1 have suffered, it is 
you. ‘Listen, then, and help me if you can. 

‘I was eighteen when mother died, Miriam 
nine. We were worse than orphaned, father 
was a hopeless drunkard. Miriam was mo- 
ther’s legacy to me; she was the youngest, and 
had ever been the favorite. Though I was but 
a girl, I realized the responsibility of the charge. 
But I did not shrink from it; mother’s heart 
had not been more bound up in Miriam than 
was mine. I resolved to do my duty to the 
child, whatever sacrifice it involved to myself. 

‘This resolution was quickly put to the test. 
I had a lover, and he thought his claims para- 
mount to those of Miriam. He offered the child 
a home, but urged our speedy marriage. I laid 
the proposal before father in one of his sober 
intervals, but though ready enough to acknowl- 
edge that he was not a fit guardian for$Miriam, 
he refused to part with her. However low he 
had fallen, he was still my father, and I dared 
not disregard his wishes. So love drew me one 
way, duty another. 

‘I explained it all to Richard; he listened, 
but was not convinced. ‘You cannot be so 
eruel,’ said he, ‘as to sacrifice me to that child, 
now when everything has turned out exactly 
as we wished. I have received the South Ame- 
rican appointment ; the salary is not large, but 
amply sufficient for all our wants ; there is only 
Miriam between us and happiness. Why not 
let your father keep her, as he seems deter- 
mined todo? She has but little to fear from 
his influence, and you have told me yourself 
that he is not unkind to her, even when drunk. 
My sister will gladly oversee her education, 
and we can send her whatever money is need- 
ed for that purpose. Dear Hannah, think of 
it, think of all you have promised, think of the 
weary years that must elapse before I can re- 
turn, and for the sake of the love you bear me, 
do not let this child blight both our lives. I 
am to sail in less than a month. Shall it be 
alone, or with you?’ 

“If you knew how hard I found it to resist 
this plea! But I did. And before he went 
Richard acknowledged that I was right, even 
while deploring the hard necessity that sepa- 
rated us when we needed each other most. He 
promised again and again to be faithful during 
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his absence, and demanded from me like vows 
of eternal fidelity: ‘Just think of it!’ said he, 
‘Miriam will be eighteen when I return—just 
your age now, and | shall be thirty-four. Will 
the years have changed us much, | wonder? 
Who knows but you will prefer a younger lover 
then?’ I laughed, and replied that 1 had more 
to fear from his inconstancy than he from mine, 
that women grow old faster than men, and that 
he might even transfer hisaffections to Miriam 
herself when he compared her fresh, young 
face with my faded one. Truer words were 
never spoken in jest, and though I am not su- 
perstitious, a thrill of apprehension crept over 
me at the time, and I would have taken them 
back if 1 could. ’ 

*‘T will pass over our parting, and go on to 
the years that followed. How long they 
seemed, those years of waiting, and how fall 
they were of cares and anxieties! Miriam 
blossomed into rare loveliness, and was to me 
child and sister, both in one. For her I toiled 
and struggled, and bore my burdens uncom- 
plainingly. But she was not grateful; I knew 
it even then, yet blinded by affection, found 
excuses for even graver faults than this. 

‘‘Father died when Miriam was twelve. 
Strong drink had killed his better self long be- 
fore, and the degraded wreck left we could 
pity, but not respect. Yet we mourned him 
sincerely, for the ties that bound him to us 
could not be severed without pain. This ca- 
lamity (and we held it one, whatever others 
thought) was soon followed by another. A 
financial convulsion swallowed up the little 
fortune settled on us at mother’s death. I 
kept this from Richard, and grappled with 
yoverty, alone and unaided. *Twas even a 
harder task for a woman then than now. But 
I found work, and Miriam was still sent to 
school, and comfortably if not daintily clad. 
What hurt me most was when she complained, 
as she often did, of suffering hardships and pri- 
vations, apparently unconscious that I toiled 
early and late, and practised constant self-de- 
nial, to keep her from want. That this was 
thoughtless rather than selfish I tried to think, 
for she was such a winsome creature, one could 
not judge her harshly. 

‘*T corresponded with Richard regularly, and 
to the last his letters never lost their lover-like 
tone. As the time drew near for his return, 
even Miriam noticed my restlessness, and won- 
dered a little anxiously what he was like, and 
whether he had changed much, and was rich 
or not. This last she thought a most impor- 
tant question, and it really had more to do with 
her likes and dislikes than I cared to acknowl- 
edge. 

“Richard came, and Miriam saw him first. 
I know not what he said, but her cheeks were 
flushed and her eyes radiant when I entered 
the room, and as she turned to go 1 saw her 
coquettish smile and his admiring look. Then 





the grave, handsome face was bent cluse to 
mine, and the dear remembered voice whis- 
pered ‘Hannah!’ and I forgot everything else 
in the rapture of that moment.”’ 

The hand that Faith held trembled, and Miss 
Ware broke off suddenly. But the girl waited 
in silence, for the story had been to her like a 
revelation, and more than half guessing what 
was to come, she shrank from it with a vague 
sense of pain and pity. 

‘The years had touched Richard more lightly 
than me,” continued Miss Ware, after a long 
pause. ‘‘He was in the flush of manhood; I 
had lost the bloom of youth forever. The slow 
waiting, the long struggle with care and pov- 
erty had told upon me fearfully, and though I 
was but twenty-seven, I looked far older. 
Richard noticed the change, but delicately for- 
bore allusion to it, except when he spoke of 
what the past had cost us both with an air half- 
pitying, half-regretful. 

“‘Those first days of his return gleam out 
from the dark woof of my life like golden 
threads. He was brave, and tender, and help- 
ful, and I leaned upon him with a sense of 
perfect rest and safety. Miriam, too, whom I 
had found so difficult to manage, was another 
creature in his presence, and seemed to have 
lost her giddy girlishness, and developed into 
gracious womanhood. I did not recognize this 
as coquetry at first, but later saw the snare 
spread for both of us, and watched with a feel- 
ing like death at my heart the tender eyes and 
smiling lips that sought to lure him from me 
to her. She was the tempter, he the tempted, 
I the victim.” 

Again the woman stopped, as if overcome 
with bitter memories, and Faith whispered 
gently :— 

** Might she not have fallen in love with him 
unconsciously ?”’ 

“It was not love, but a selfish desire for 
wealth, that prompted her conduct. Richard 
had been successful in South America, and was 
i’ and she knew it. She was my sister, but 

n I saw her shy, and gentle, and loving 
when he was by, and at all other times cold, 
and hard, and cruel; when I felt his heart 
slowly slipping from my grasp, enthralled by 
her youth, ahd beauty, and sweetness ; when I 
remembered the happiness I had sacrificed, 
the trials I had endured, the years I had wasted 
for her—my very soul rose up against the base- 
ness of each ingratitude. 1 would have warned 
Richard, but pride held me back; and what if 
I aceused Miriam? Would he believe me 
against her? Had she not ministered to his 
vanity, bewildered his senses, and blinded his 
judgment, until I held him simply by the letter 
of his vow, not the spirit? 

“The end came at last. They fled from me 
—stole away while I slept, and I awoke to find 
myself doubly betrayed. Richard left a brief 
note, begging my forgiveness; Miriam not a 
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word. That was ten years ago, and I have 
never looked upon their faces since. But two 
years afterward I read his name in the'list of 
bankrupts, and rejoiced at the news, for I 
knew that this loss of fortune would bring out 
as nothing else could Miriam's true character.” 

Faith bent over the picture tearfully, and at 
that instant the strains of a Christmas anthem 
floated into the room, and high above the other 
voices rose a sweet soprano, ‘‘ On earth peace, 
good-will toward men!”’ The young girl clasped 
her hands, and with parted lips and suft eyes 
raised heavenward, listened. Then came a 
burst of triumphant melody from the organ, 
and throbbed and fell and died away, and over 
all soared a tenor, clear and exultant, “On 
earth peace, good-will toward men !’’ 

’Twas the singers in a neighboring church, 
practising for the morrow. But Faith’s sweet 
eyes had an awed and solemn look, and even 
Miss Ware’s were softened. 

‘“‘And Jesus, on his way to the cross, said, 
‘Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do,’’’ whispered Faith, and bowed her 
head reverently. 

The rock was touched, and from out the 
heart that for ten long years had been hard- 
ened and embittered by the memory of its 


wrongs, gushed forth the stream of human- 


love and forgiveness. Miss Ware burst intoa 
passionate fit of weeping, and cried :— 

‘*He said that, and then died for the men 
that crucified Him. O Miriam! Miriam! And 
I, a sinner, was less merciful to thee! God 
help me, and soften my unforgiving heart !’’ 

She sank to her knees in the firelight, and 
beside her knelt Faith, and the two sent upa 
silent petition for help and guidance, and the 
music floated into the room again, and the 
voices sang, ‘‘On earth peace, good-will to- 
ward men !’’ 

Faith rose the next morning at dawn. The 
air was crisp and fresh, the trees glittered with 
frost-work, and the distant hills were outlined 
pure and white against the blue sky. 
dressed quickly, and having put on her *, 
and shawl, and hung a basket on her arm, was 
stealing from the room, when Miss Ware 
awoke. 

“What! out for a walk so early?” said she, 
surprised. ‘And with a basket, too! Why, 
child, where are you going?”’ 

Faith cast down her eyes timidly, and a 
slight flush crept over her face. ‘To a poor 
woman’s near by,’’ she faltered, “ whose little 
daughter is crippled, and who will have no 
other Christmas than this,’’ and she opened 
her basket. In it were oranges, and a bunch 
of grapes, and a warm, bright dress, gayly 
trimmed. ‘It isn’t much, but there are so 


many no better off than she, and papa is not 
rich, and can only give me a small allowance. 
They live way up in the top of a miserable old 
tenement, and I meant to have gone there last 
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night when 1 was distributing my other pur- 
chases, but it grew dark so fast that I hadn't 
time. If only she isn’t up this morning, for L 
want her to think Santa Claus sent them.” 

“‘Dear little Faith,’’ said Miss Ware, bro- 
kenly, ‘‘take me with you. I would do some- 
thing for these poor people, too. No wonder 
your sweet eyes shine with such perfect con- 
tent. You have found the secret of happiness 
in helping others and forgetfulness of self.’’ 

The wretched tenement was all astir with 
human life when they reached it. Red-faced 
men, haggard women, and wan-eyed children 
pressed past them on the stairs. Miss Ware 
shrank back, but Faith went on bravely, and 
had for each a kindly look, or word, or smile. 
And, oh! it was beautiful to see how even the 
brutal faces of the men softened, and what a 
glad, grateful look came into the eyes of women 
and children at her greeting. 

Up, up they climbed, until Miss Ware could 
scarcely draw her breath, and was sick with 
horror at the misery she saw around her every- 
where. At the last landing they stopped, and 
Faith pointed to a door that stood slightly 
ajar. 

“That is the room,’ she said. Then she 
went forward and peeped in, and Miss Ware 
heard a child’s voice, and a sudden joyful ery. 
Faith looked slightly disappointed, but tried to 
hide it, and beckoning Miss Ware to follow, 
entered. 

Miss Ware stopped at the door, and looked 
around. The room was small and dingy, and 
almost bare of furniture, but serupulously neat 
and clean. Upon a rude pallet in one corner 
lay the crippled child of whom Faith had 
spoken. She was pale and emaciated, with 
rings of yellow hair clustering about her blue- 
veined temples, and large eyes that glittered 
strangely. Miss Ware started at sight of her, 
and pushing past Faith, lifted up the little face 
and looked into it eagerly. 

‘*What is your name, child ?’’ she questioned, 
and her voice shook over the words. 

‘Hannah,’ was the trembling reply. 
was named for mamma’s sister.’’ 

‘* And her’s is Miriam, and your papa’s Rich- 
ard,” and the woman caught up the child and 
rained down kisses on the wan lips, and rings 
of yellow hair, and blue-veined temples. 

“Yes, but papa is dead,’’ said the wistful 
little voice, ‘‘and so is baby brother ; but they ’re 
up in heaven, mamma says, and are better off 
than we, for they ’re never cold, and sick, and 
hungry. Mamma coughs dreadfully, and I 
heard the doctor say she wouldn’t live long, 
and ask her if she hadn’t any friends. And, 
oh, bow she cried that night, and moaned to 
herself, and kept repeating my name over and 
over, ‘Hannah! Hannah!’ But I don’t think 
she meant me, for she said ‘Sister Hannah’ 
once, and went down on her knees and asked 
God to forgive her some awful wrong she had 
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done.”’ Faith’s eyes were wet, and Miss Ware 
sho. k with sobs. ‘“ But, O Miss Faith !’’ said 
the child, eagerly, ‘‘mayn’t I see what is in 
the basket now ?”’ 

‘* Yes, dear,’’ answered the girl. 
yourself.’’ 

’Twas pitiful to see what a light came into 
the large eyes, and how the wan cheeks flushed, 
and the thin little hands trembled, as she took 
out the treasures one by one. 

‘*Mamma! mamma!” she cried, ‘come and 
look !’’ And at the words Miss Ware turned and 
stood face to face with a pale, hollow-eyed 
woman, the wreck of her sister Miriam. 

“OQ Miriam ! Miriam !’’ she moaned, and held 
out her arms with a pitiful ery. But the other 
shrank back, white and horror-stricken. “It 
is 1, your sister Hannah. Have you no word 
of welcome ?”’ 

Then a spasm passed over the woman’s face, 
her knees tottered, and she fell at the feet. of 
her wronged sister. ‘‘Forgive! forgive!’’ she 
cried, ‘‘for Richard’s sake and the child’s, if 
not for mine.”’ % 

Miss Ware lifted her up with words of love 
and comfort, and then turned to the little crip- 
ple and asked her how she would like to live 
in a bright, sunny house, with pictures on the 
walls and flowers in the windows. The child’s 
eyes sparkled, and so did Faith’s, and the 
poor, heart-broken mother was overcome with 
emotion. 


“Open it 


Out from that wretehed tenement went four, 
instead of two, that morning; and when a lit- 
tle later in the day there floated into Miss 
Ware's room the strains of that Christmas an- 
them, ‘‘On earth peace, good-will toward men,”’ 
the sisters sat with clasped hands and listened, 
and at their feet knelt the little cripple, and 
wondered, childishly, ‘‘if the angels knew all 
about what had happened, and were singing 
for joy up in heaven.” 


ee 
CENSURE. 


BY C. A. W. 





¥vERy member of the human family seems 
to be in possession of a propensity to censure 
the actions of other people. Even though an 
act cannot be reasonably considered a culpable 
one, yet we must comment upon it, simply be- 
cause we are glad to find fault with our fellow- 
men. We are blind to our own bad qualities, 
and very foolishly imagine that these are to- 
tally ignored by the seemingly casual observer. 
We take particular care to notice all the de- 
spicable charaeteristics in the dispositions of 
others, and severely condemn any peculiar 
trait not in exact accordance with our own 
views. All this is decidedly wrong, as every 


person possessing a grain of common sense 





must admit. We all have failings and short- 
comings, and because a man does not happen 
to come up to the high standard of perfection 
itself, it is no reason that we should heartlessly 
employ him as a subject for detrimental and 
unjust comment. 

Public transactions involving the interest of 
a community at large should receive censura- 
ble remarks from capable parties when the 
taint of malfeasance or of misappropriation is 
upon them. Partisan feeling induces flatter- 
ing encomiums frequently where they are least 
merited ; and, in a like manner, heartless cen- 
sure is brought upon the record of an opposing 
candidate. This is the way generally adopted 
by antagonistic factions of venting their politi- 
cal spleen, and the intriguing politician never 
hesitates to utter an assertion that may even- 
tually prove darkening to his opponent’s pros- 
pects for success. In view of this, we must 
not look in the political arena for the correct 
uses of censure. High words and angry ejacu- 
lations ensue here by reason of the excitement 
incident to a hot contest, and thus each party 
blames the transactions of the other, and we 
have no limit tocensure. Misdirected censure 
very often results in bitter feuds and protracteil 
quarrels ; and if we desire to live in perpetual 
peace with all mankind, we must be strictly 
careful to comment only on such acts as de- 
serve our individual condemnation. 


-—— 
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WHO CAN KNOW? 





BY LOUIS CARROLL PRINDLE. 





To some a path of roses lies the way 
Toward the certain end; 

A blissful dream—a sunny summer’s day, 
Where pleasures blend. 


One-third of life’s full term I’ve lived to see, 
Yet fain Lam to die; , 

The pilgrimage has bitter proved to me— 
A painted lie. 


ewe is it that the grave to me can give, 
Ts it an endless sleep? 
Or, past its portals, will new sorrows live, 
So I must weep? 


Will I forget in death this throbbing pain? 
Or must I suffer still? 

Will all these weary sighings come again 
My time to fill? 


What though I win from fame a tinselled plume, 
Can it make sorrow less ? 

If haggard care the while my heart consume 
How can fame bless? 


Must I this hollow farce act o’er again ? 
If so, then come despair ; 

These suffering hopes would then be all in vain, 
No yest is there. 


Who will reveal the secrets of the grave ? 
Can aught the future show? 

Will sorrow cease when flowers o’er us wave ? 
Oh! who can know? 
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4 WORK-BASKET. 
Fig. 1 shows the finished basket, the frame- 
work of whichis of cane. The basket is of fine 


Fig. 1. 





wicker-work. This is covered nearly to the 
edge with crimson silk, lined and fitted with 


Fig. 2. 








pockets of the same material. The band which 
goes around the outside of the basket is of fine 











white cloth, pinked at the edges. This is shown 
in the full size in Fig. 2. A blue trimming is 
sewn down upon it with maize and gold-colored 


Fig. 3 





purse-silk. The lace-like stitches are of crim- 
son silk. The forget-me-nots are worked in 
the natural colors. 

Fig. 3 gives the design for top of basket. This 
design is repeated eight times, and is worked 
to correspond with the band going around the 
basket. Small buttons covered with silk finish 
the corners. The dots may be beads or a knot- 
stitch of silk, as preferred. 





—_sS 


PENWIPER. 
THE materials required for this are black, 


brown, and einnamon-colored cloth, and light 
blue satin ribbon ; blue, brown, and gold silk ; 
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a brown and gold handle. The foundation of 
the penwiper is a piece of card-board, circular 
in shape, and measuring in diameter four 
inches. This should be covered with a little 
black silk, and under it place several folds of 
black cloth neatly pinked at the edges ; the top 
of the penwiper is formed of frills of the colored 
cloth pinked at the edges, and embroidered 
with the different colored silks. First of all it 
isa black frill, worked with gold ; then a brown 
frill, worked with gold, and on this lies the cin- 
namon-colored frill, worked with stars of gold, 
and edged with blue silk; the centre has a ro- 
sette of blue ribbon, on which is placed the 
handle, which is of turned wood, and should 
be painted brown and gold. Of course any 
other handle could be substituted. 


FAN.—EMBROIDERED NET. 
THE design is shown in the full size in Fig. 2. 
It may be of black or white net, embroidered 
with silk or gold thread, according to taste. 








FRINGED BORDER 
FOR COUNTERPANES, ETC., IN POINTED BRAID 
AND CROCHET. 

Tuis fringe border is worked with white 
linen pointed braid and white crochet cotton 
No. 30, commencing with the centre rosette 
inside a scallop in the following manner: For 
the outer circle of the rosette of braid, cut a 
piece of braid 10 points in length, sew the 2 
end points over each other, so as to form a cir- 
cle of 9 points, and crochet on one side of the 
braid into each point 1 double stitch, after each 
double 2 chain. The inner circle of braid of 7 
points is worked in the same way, but this is 
joined to the one already made by being laid 
on the centre and by working in with every 
double stitch 1 stitch of the crocheted edge in- 
side the first circle ; after every double stitch, 
only 1 chain stitch. -Then the thread is cut off 
and secured. Around the edge 5 rows are now 
crocheted as follows: 1s¢ row. Into each point 
of the outer circle of the rosette 1 double, then 


Fig. 1. 





The design must be traced upon paper to the 
required shape and size, and the net tacked 
The fan has a lace trimming 


over the work. 
sewn on at the upper edge. 





always 5 chain, 1 treble between 2 points, 5 
chain, at the end of the row 1 slip-stitch into 
the 1st donble of this row. 2d. 3 slip-stitches 


| into the 3 first chain stitches of the last row, 
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then alternately 5 chain, 1 double into the cen- | points are required for the top and 20 points 
tre stitch of each loop of chain stitches of the | for the bottom edge; they are joined in the 
last row. 3d. 3 slip stitches into the first 3 | next row, as shown in the illustration, to the 
chain stitches of the last row, then alternately | work. 5th. 5 slip stitches into the first 5 chain 
7 chain, 1 double into the centre stitch of each | stitches of the last row, *, 4 chain, 1 double 





loop of chain stitches of the last row. 4th. 4 | into-the point of the first row of braid marked 
slip-stitehes into the first 4 chain stitches of the | with a eross (t) (see illustration), 4 chain, 1 
last row, then alternately 9 chain stitches, 1 | double into the centre stitch of the next loop 
double into the centre stitch of cach loop of of chain stitches of the last row, 4 chain, 1 
chain stitches. Then 2 more rows of braid are | double into the next point of the braid, 4 chain, 
arranged according to the illustration ; foreach 1 double into the centre stitch of the same loop 
of these, till the repetition of the pattern, 18 . oi chain stitches of the last row into which 1 
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double has been already worked, 4 chain, 1 
double into the next point of the braid, 4 chain, 
1 double into the centre stitch of the next loop 
of chain stitches of the last row; repeat ac- 
cording to the illustration 8 times from *, but 
at the commencement of the 5th repetition 
from * the 1st double stitch after the 4 chain 
stitches is crocheted into the 18th point of the 
2d row of braid. The last double stitch of this 
row is joined to the last of the 4 slip stitches 
which were crocheted at the commencement 
of this row. Then the thread is cut off and 
secured. Of the 5 points of both rows of braid 
hitherto disregarded at the commencement of 
the border (and for the future between all the 
scallops), and which cross each other twice, 
the 4 centre points of both rows are joined toa 
circle, according to the illustration. When the 
border is the requisite length, itis edged at the 
bottom with a row of alternately 1 double into 
each point of the braid, then 7 chain stitches. 
Now the fringe of fine cotton is tied tn accord- 
ing to the illustration. The top of the border 
is edged with 2 rows as follows: 1s¢ row. *, 1 
double into the centre point between 2 scallops, 
2 chain, 1 treble between the 2 next points of 
the braid, 2 chain, 1 treble, according to the 
illustration, into the next 2 points, 2 chain, 1 
long treble between the next 2 points, 2 chain, 
8 times alternately 1 double into the next point, 
3 chain, 1 treble between the next 2 points, 3 
chain; then 1 double into the next point, 2 
chain, 1 long treble between the next 2 points, 
2 chain, 1 treble, according to the illustration, 
into the next 2 points, 2 chain, 1 treble between 
the 2 next points, 2 chain, repeat, from *, 2d. 
Into every stitch of the last row 1 double. 
This border is attached to the article for which 
it is intended by means of buttonhole stitches. 


SO peg 
TRAVELLING-BOX FOR COLLARS, 
CUFFS, ETC. 
Tue materials are black cloth, buttons, and 
Fig. L 












drill, a wicker- 


scarlet braid, scarlet and gray 
basket or tin box. 
The basket or box should be about twelve 


inches in diameter, and nine inches deep. The 
cover must be cut just large enough to pass 

over it, and to allow for turnings. The outside 
is of good black cloth, bound with scarlet braid, 
about three-quarters of an inch deep, orna- 
mented at distances of an inch, with white por- a 
celain buttons. 

Fig. 1 shows the outside of the finished box, 
with the place for handles and straps. The 
| Straps are made of cloth, lined with Holland, 
and bound with scarlet braid. The straps are 
one inch wide. 


Fig. 2, 
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Figs. 2 and 3show the different arrangements 
for the inside of the box, which is neatly lined 
with the drill. 

In Fig. 3 a bag, the size of the bottom of the 
box, is put in and is drawn up with a double 

Fig. 3. 











slide at the top. The edge of the box is fin- 
ished by a cord. 

Fig. 3 shows flaps put in, which fasten over 
the contents with a button and buttonhole. 
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, 1AS inches wide, rounded at the top, and sloped at 
we uate | the bottom (see design). ; 
| ‘The sides and tops are cut in one piece ; for 
kid, leather strap, crimson purse-sillk, and silk | this a strip momen one inch antes and ‘fif- 
braid of the same. color for binding. Fig. 2 teen inches long, is needed. The embroidery 
Fig. 1. must be first worked, then put on the card- 
buard foundation, which is covered with it, and 
neatly lined with silk and bound with braid. 
| Loops of braid are sewn on at the side to pass 
the strap through. The inner part to hold the 
cigars is cut to the same shape, just small 
enough to go into the outer part, and fits it 
closely ; this has a loop of braid at the bottom, 
| to pass the strap through ; a simple design may 
| be embroidered at the top of the outer part of 
| the case. 





THE materials are cardboard, fawn-colored 


—_—<- oe 


NOTE-BOOK WITH LOOSE LEAVES. 


TuHis note-book is made of card-board, and 
covered with Russian leather. The inside of 
the upper cover is ornamented with a medal- 
jion of taffetas, in which initials are worked 





shows the cigar-case open. Fig. 1 half the de- 
sign for embroidery. Cut two pieces of card- 
board six inches long, and three and a haif 


Fig. 2. 





in gold thread and crimson silk, and flowers in 
shaded gray silk. At the side of the under 
cover there isa small clasp or strap to hold the 
pencil. The leaves are loosely fastened at one 
end, and can be taken out singly. 





SMALL CROCHET ROSETTE. 


AN as fi 


S 





To be made of fine cotton. These can be 
joined together to forin a tidy. 
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DESIGNS FOR BED-ROOM ANTIMACAS- 
SARS. 

THESE designs may be worked upon Java 
canvas or honeycomb cotton material. Ked 
and black ingrain Andalusian wool is gene- 
rally used for the work. The edge of the ma- 
terial frayed out forms the fringe. 


Fig. 1. 











FANCY STITCH FOR KNITTING. 





EMBROIDERED CROSS FOR CHURCH 
MARKERS. 


To be embroidered in gold-colored silk. A 
pretty design. 
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Keceipts, Ete. 


FOR THE HOLIDAY SEASON. 


THE space we intended to occupy in this depart- 
ment with engravings of the holiday serviette neces- 


sitated our commencing in the November number 


the usual Christmas receipts. It being a season for 
pies, cakes, and other good things, which serve to 
make the heart glad, we always devote this space to 


' directions for those eatables that experience has 


taught us will be appreciated. 





DINNER SERVIETTES. 
(For General Directions, ses Receipt Department, 
October number.) 
THE HOLIDAY SERVIETTE. 


FOLD down the top of this serviette three inches; 
fold upwards the bot- 
tom edge to meet it, or 
rather one inch above it 
(see Fig. 1). Place the 
hands as in Fig. 2, and 
make a third fold up- 
wards, the result will be 
Fig. 3. Lastly, make the 
fourth fold upwards from 
the bottom edge (see Fig. 
4). Turn one end to- 
wards you, and crease it 
back wards and forwards 
in eight regular two-inch 
folds. Now, hold it on 
the side with the left 
hand, and with right fin- 
ger and thumb cre.se 
down the plaits between 
the folds into vandykes 
(see Fig. 5). Stand it 
upright on its heaviest 
end, and form it round. 
If for a supper party or 
wedding breakfast, deco- 
rate with flowers. 





CHRISTMAS CAKES. 


Plum Pud- 
ding.—Take of 
flour three ozs., 
and the same 
weight of finely- 
grated bread- 
cruims, six 0z3. 
of nice beef suet 
(kidney — suet) 
chopped very 
small, six ozs. 
of raisins (weigh the raisins after they are stoned), 
six ounces of well-cleaned currants, four ounces of 
minced apples, five ounces of sugar, two ounces of 
candied orange peel, half a teaspoonful of nutmeg 
mixed with pounded mace, a very little portion of 
salt, a wineglassful of brandy, and three whole eggs. 
Mix all these ingredients well together, tie them 
tightly in a thickly-tloured cloth and boil for four 
hours. This will make a light, rich, but small pud- 
ding. It should be served with wine sauce. 

Lemon Cake.—Beat six eggs, the yelks and whites 
separately, till in a solid froth; add to the yelks the 
grated rind of a lemon and six ounces of suyvar dried 
and sifted; beat this a quarter of an hour; shake in 
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SERVIETTE COMPLETE. 





with the left hand six ounces of dried flour; then 
add the whites of the eggs and the juice of the 
lemon; when these are wel) beaten in, put it imme- 
diately into tins, and bake it about an hour in a 
moderately hot ovea. 

Plum Pudding for a Large Party.—One pound of 
raisins, one pound of currants, one pound of suet, 
and two and a half pounds of flour, with one pound 
of sugar, three eggs, and a tablespoonful of ground 
allspice, one ounee of candied lemon, one ounce of 
orange peel. Prepare these ingredients as usual, 
and boil this pudding at least seven hours. Always 
place an old plate at the bottom of the saucepan in 
which a pudding is to be boiled, and do not imagine 
that a plum pudding can be over-boiled; we never 
knew any instance of this, but we have known many 
a pudding perfettiy dry in the centre for want of a 
sufficient quantity of water Or too small a saucepan 
in which to boil it; and we have also known a rich 
pluin pudding appear at table in the form of a very 
, thick soup for lack of be- 
ing firmly and tightly 
tied when put into the 
pudding cloth for boiling. 
Never omit to dip your 
pudding into a pail of 
clear cold water for about 
three minutes when tak- 
ing it up for being dished, 
this renders it firm, and 
prevents the cloth ad- 
hering to it. Some per- 
sons put brandy into the 
pudding when making it, 
but we prefer, especially 
for Christmas, to have a 


the pudding after it is 
dished ; then set on fire, 
and carefully bring into 
the dining-room. 
Another.—One pound 
of best raisins, careful- 
ly stoned and chopped 
a little on the board; 
one pound of currants 
washed and picked; 
quarter of a pound of can- 
died lemon peel ; quarter 
of a pound of 
candied citron; 
quarter of a 
pound of good 
sweet almonds 
blanched and 
chopped fine; 
one pound of 
suet, picked and 
chopped fine: 
: half a pound of 
flonr, one pound and a quarter of sugar ; nutmeg and 
mixed spices to taste; half a teaspoonful of carbon- 
ate of soda; eight eggs well beaten.. Then take a 
little milk in a saucepan and put into it half a pod «t 
vanilla. Let it simmer on the fixe with the lid closeu 
until the pod is quite soft. Take out the pod and 
mince it with a sharp knife, and put it into a mortar 
with a little of the milk, and bray it until reduced to 
a paste, which return to the milk and pour into the 
pudding. Just before putting the pudding on, give 
it a good stir, and mix in a little good brandy. Boil 
it for eight hours. 
Bw following is an exeellent pudding, and not too 
ch:— 


little brandy poured over - 
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Suet, chopped fine, six ounces ; raisins, stoned, etc., 
eizht ounces; bread-crums, six ounces; three eggs, 
a wineglassful of brandy, a little nutmeg and cinna- 
mon pounded as fine as possible, half a teaspoonful 
of salt, rather less than half a pint of milk, fine sugar, 


Fig. 1. 





four ounces; candied lemon, one ounce ; citron, one 
half ounce. Beat the eggs and spice well together ; 
mix the milk by degrees, then the rest of the ingre- 
dients. Dip a fine, close, linen cloth into boiling 
water, and put ina sieve (hair), flour it a little, and 


Fig. 2. 


water is boiling fast, put in your pudding, which 
should boil atleast five hours, 


Another way.—Seven ounces of raisins, seeded, 
and a little chopped ; seven ounces of currants, wel] 
washed and picked; one and a half ounces of citron ; 
three ounces of beef suet, chopped very fine ; 
three-quarters of a nutmeg, grated ; one quar- 
ter of a teaspoonful of cinnamon: five eggs, 
well beaten up; four tablespoonfuls of sugar ; 
five tablespoonfuls of wheat flour; half a 
lemon peel, grated ; one glass of brandy, and 
one glass of Madeira; a little milk to mix, 
sufficient to make rather a thick batter. The 
whole must be well mixed. The above mix- 
ture to be put into a well-buttered basin. Tie 
. a pudding cloth over, and pin the four corners 
over the top. Put into boiling water, and to 
be kept boiling without ceasing for five hours. 
We have tried this receipt, and know it to be 
excellent. 


Holiday Cakes.—Four pounds of flour, three pounds 
of butter, three pounds of sugar, four pounds of eur- 
rants, two pounds of raisins, twenty eggs, half a pint 
of brandy, or lemon brandy, one ounce of mace, 
tliree nutmegs. A little molasses makes it dark- 
colored, which is desirable. 
Half a pound of citron im- 








tie up close. Put the pudding intoa saucepan con- 
taining siz quarts of boiling water; keep a kettie of 
boiling water alongside, and fill up as it wastes. Be 
sure to keep it boiling at least six hours. Serve with 
any sauce. 


Fig. 3. 





Christmas Plum Pudding.—A pound of suet, cut 
in pieces not too fine, a pound of currants, and a 
pound of raisins stoned, four eggs, half a grated nut- 
meg, an ounce of citron and lemon peel, shred fine; 
a teaspoonful of beaten ginger, half a pound of 
bread-crums, half a pound of flour, and a pint of 
milk; beat the eggs first, add half the milk, beat 
them together, and by degrees stir in the flour, then 
the suet, spice, and fruit, and as much milk as will 
mix it together very thick; then take a clean cloth, 
dip in boiling water, and squeeze dry. While the 





proves it, but is not neces- 
sary. To be baked two hours 
and a half or three hours. 
An excellent receipt. 

Tea Cakes.—Six eggs, leave 
out the whites of four ; three- 
quarters of a pound of loaf 
sugar, half a pound of butter; 
one teaspoonful of soda, dis- 
solved in a large spoonful of 
vinegar. Flavor with any 
essence you may like best. 
Make into a soft dough, and 
roll thin and cut in shapes. 
It is a most superior receipt. 

mon Crullers or Twist Cakes.—Mix well to- 

half a pint of sour milk, or buttermilk, two 
teacupfuls of sugar, one teacupful of butter, and 
three eggs, well beaten: add to this a teaspoonful of 
saleratus dissolved in hot water, a teaspoonful of 
salt, half a nutmeg grated, and a teaspoonful 
of powdered cinnamon; sift in flour enough 
to make a smooth dough ; roll it out not quite 
a quarter of an inch thick; cut in small ob- 
long pieces; divide one end in three or four 
parts like fingers, and twist or plait them over 
each other. Fry them in boiling lard. These 
cakes may be cut in strips, and the ends joined, 
to make a ring, or in any other shape. 

A good Pound Cake.—Beat one pound of 
butter to a cream, and mix with it the whites 
and yelks of eight eggs beaten apart. Have 
ready, warm by the fire, one pound of flour, 
and the same of sifted sugar; mix them and 
a few cloves, a little nutmeg and cinnamon, in fine 
powder together; then by degrees work the dry 
ingredients into the butter and eggs. When well 
beaten, add a glass of wine and some caraways. It 
must be beaten a full hour. Butter a pan, and bake 
it an hour in a quick oven. The above proportions, 
leaving out four ounces of the butter, and thesame 
of sugar, make a less luscious cake, and to most 
tastes a more pleas<nt one. 

Queen Cake.—Mix one pound of dried flour, the 
same of sifted sugar and of washed currants; wash 
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one pound of butter in rose-water, beat it well, then 
mix with it eight eggs, yelks and whites beaten 
separately, and putin the dry ingredients by degrees ; 
beat the whole an hour: butter little tins, teacups, 
or saucers, filling them only half full; sift a little 
fine sugar over just as you put thém into the oven. 

Baked Lemon Pudding.—Beat the yelks of four 
eggs toa froth, mix with them four ounces of pounded 
sugar and a quarter of a pound of warmed butter, 
stir well, and add grated rind and juice of one 
lemon; line a dish with puff paste, put in the mix- 
ture, and bake forty minutes. ° 

Cream Pie (jfine).—Half a pound of butter, four 
eggs, sugar, salt, and nutmeg to your taste, and two 


Fig. 4. 








when the oven is ready, beat in three ounces of 
picked caraway seeds. 

Ginger Snaps.—Melt a quarter of a pound of but- 
ter, the same quantity of lard—mix them with a 
quarter ‘of a pound of brown sugar, a pint of melas- 
ses, a couple of tablespoonfuls of ginger, and a quart 
of flour. Dissolve-a couple of teaspoonfuls of sale- 
ratus in a wineglass of milk, and strain it into the 
cake—add sufiicient flour to enable you to roli it out 
very thin, cut it into small cakes, and bake them in 
a slow oven. 

Cookies.—Five cups of flour, two of sugar, one of 
butter, one egg, one teaspoonful of saleratus ; cut it 
into-small cakes. 

Soda Biscuits.—One pound of flour, half a pound 
of pounded loaf sugar, one quarter of a pound of 
fresh butter, two eggs, one small teaspoonful 
of carbonate of soda. Put the flour (which 
ll should be perfectly dry) into a basin; rub in 

the butter, add the sugar, and mix these in- 
# gredients well together. Whisk the eggs, stir 
them into the mixture and beat it well, until 
everything is well incorporated. Quickly stir 
in the soda, roll the paste out until it is about 
an inch thick, cut into small round cakes 
with atin cutter, and bake them from twelve 





tablespoonfuls of arrowroot wet; pour on it a quart 
of boiling milk, and stir the whole together. To be 
baked in deep dishes. 

Ginger Sponge Cake.—One cup of molasses, one 
cup of butter, two cups of sugar, four eggs, three 
cups of flour, one cup of milk, soda, and ginger. 


Fig. 5. 
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French Jumbles.—One pound and a half of flour, 
one pound of sugar, three-quarters of a pound of 
butter, three eggs; dissolve one teaspoonful of soda 
in one half cup of milk; add this, also one nutmeg, 
and roll out the dough, and cut into small cakes of 
any shape, and bake them in a quick oven. 

Seed Cake.—Beat one pound of butter to a cream, 
adding gradually a quarter of a pound of sifted 
sugar, beating both together; have ready the yelks 
of eighteen eggs, and the whites of ten, beaten sepa- 
rately; mix in the whites first, and then the yelks, 
and beat the whole for ten minutes; add two grated 
nutmegs, one pound and a hal of flour, and mix 
them very gradually with the other ingredients; 








<¥ to eighteen minutes in rather a brisk oven. 
After the sodais added, great expedition is necessary 
in rolling out the paste, and in putting the biscuits 
immediately into the oven, or they will be heavy. 
Soft Gingerbread.—Two cups of butter, two cups 
of sugar, two cups of molasses, one cup of milk, 
four eggs, a teaspoonful of pearlash, five cups of 
flour, two teaspoonsful of ginger, two teaspoonfuls 
of allspice, one teaspoonful of cinnamon. 


Wedding Cake.—The following is a very rich wed- 
ding cake: Five pounds of finest flour, three pounds 
of good butter, five pounds of currants, two of 
\ sifted loaf sugar, two nutmegs, a quarter of an 

ounce of mace, half a quarter of an ounce of cloves, 
y sixteen eggs, one pound of sweet almonds, half a 
pound of candied citron, half a pound of orange 
and lemon peel, one gill of wine, and one of brandy. 
Kisses.—It is difficult to make kisses well, and in 
most cases it is advisable to procure them from the 
confectioneries. To the white of four eggs beaten 
to a stiff froth, add the juice of a lemon or a few 
drops of rose-water. Roll and sift half a pound of 
the whitest loaf-sugar and beat it up with the white 
of the eggs. Spread out several sheets of letter 
paper, and drop a large tablespoonful of the mixture 
on the paper. Be cautious that your oven is not too 
warm nor yet too cold; lay the paper on a tin pan 
and let the sugar and egg bake until it rises and the 
top grows hard—then remove it from the paper, and 
having some gum-Arabie prepared, dip one side of 
the oval in the gum and join it to the other. 

Mincemeat.—Six pounds of currants, three pounds 
of raisins stoned, three pounds of apples chopped 
fine, four pounds of suet, two pounds of sugar, two 
pounds of beef, the peel and juice of two lemons, a 
pint of sweet wine, a quarter of a pint of brandy, 
half an ounce of mixed spice, Press the whole into 
a deep pan when well mixed. : 

Another way.—Two pounds of raisins, three 
pounds of currants, three pounds of beef-suet, two 
pounds of moist sugar, two ounces of citron, one 
ounce of orange peel, one small nutmeg, one pottle 
of apples chopped fine, the rind of two lemons and 
juice of one, half a pint of brandy ; mix well together. 
This should be made a little time before wanted for 
use. 


“ 
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Editors’ Cable. 


THE ATMOSPHERE. 


WE have before us a striking proof of the degree 
to which scientific ideas are leavening the popular 
mind. In1872M. Flammarion, a French savant, pub- 
lished a large and handsome volume called “ L’ At- 
mosphére,” illustrated carefully and elaborately with 
a multitude of pictures, landscapes, and diagrams. 
This beautiful book has been translated into English, 
and is republished by the Messrs. Harper with all 
the Frencb illustrations. Mr, Glaisher, the English 
aeronaut, is the editor, and has added to the text 
many notes qualifying or exemplifying the state- 
ments of the author. Some idea of the contents may 
be gathered from the headings of the chapters: for 
instance, “* The Height of the Atmosphere,” “ The Ba- 
rometer and Atmospheric Pressure,” “ Sound and the 
Voice,” “ Aeronautical Ascents,” ““The Rainbow,” 
** Halos,” “The Mirage,” “* The Zodiacal Light,” are 
titles under the tirst of the Six Books into which it is 
divided. There is hardly a phenomenon which could 
be named as even indirectly connected with the at- 
mosphere which is not here described and explained. 
When we consider that almost every form of force— 
Light, Heat, Magnetism, Electricity, Chemical Affin- 
ity—is manifested in the environment of air, and is 
modified by that environment; that Gravitation is 
illustrated in the decreasing weight of the atmo- 
spheric strata, and that Life would be impossible in 
any other medium—we will realize the transcendent 
importance of the nature and properties of the sub- 
tle fluid which surrounds us. It is the source of 
beauty as well as of life:— 

“ While it keeps up the vital circulation of the earth 
by incessant exchanges of which it is the vehicle, 
the atmosphere is also the aerial laboratory of that 
pany world of colors which brighten the surface 
of our planet. It is owing to the reflection of the 
blue rays that the sky and the distant heights near 
the horizon assume their lovely azure tint, which 
varies according to the altitude of the spot and the 
abundance of the exhalations; and to it also we owe 
the contrasts of the clouds. It is in consequence of 
the refraction of the luminous rays, as they pass ob- 
liquely across the aerial strata, that the sun an- 
nounces its approach every morning by the soft and 
pure melody of the glowing dawn: it is owing toa 
similar phenomenon that, toward crear appa- 
rently slackens the speed of its descent below the 
horizon, and, when it has yen y eee leaves float- 
ing upon the western heights the fantaStic fragments 
of its blazoned bed. Without the gaseous envelope 
of our planet, we should never have that varied play 
of light, those changing harmonies of color, those 
ey transfermations of delicate shades that 
ighten up the world, from the gleaming brightness 
of the summer sun down to the shadows which cover 
as with a veil the forest depths.”’ 

The method of M. Flammarion, tn treating the im- 
mense diversity of topics into which his work is di- 
vided, will best be understood from an example. 
The chapter on Whirlwinds (or, as the French call 
them, 7Zrombes) begins with a description of them 
and of their cause. 

“A trombe is a column of air which turns rapidly 
upon its own axis, and which revolves comparatively 
slowly, for as a rule a person can keep up with it at 
a walking pace. The trombes are only a few yards 
in diameter, but their force is big’ | great. They 
stveep the soll over whieh they pass, destroying trees 


and houses so completely that sometimes nothing re- 
= ' upright in the track along which they have 
passed.” 





Then comes the scientific reason. 

“ By virtue of considerable electric tension, the 
lower surface of the storm-cloud descends towards 
the earth in the shape of a cytndes. or rather of a 
cone, like a greatspeaking-tube, the top of which is 
lost in the clouds, while the orifice is close to the sur- 
face. Itis a ——— of vapor between the 
clouds and the earth. neath the cloudy column 
there is a great agitation upon the sea or upon the 
ground. Sailors compare it toa bolting — which 
would emit vapor and streams of liquid sheaves. In 
a short space of time the lower whirlwind rises suffi- 
ciently high, and the upper column descends low 
enough to admit of their oining into one—which is 
thicker at the top than at its m, and which is 
often transparent like a tube, in which vapor can be 
seen rising and falling. There proceeds from this 
column a noise which varies co erably, from what 
seems like the hissing of a serpent to the noise of 
heavy wagous being driven over stony roads. 

“The trombe advances slowly, blowing violently, 
writhing convulsively, rending to atoms everything 
that op sitsadvance. Flocks of cattle, men, and, 
even, rivers are lifted to an immense height. The 
roofs of houses are carried into the air; walls are 
levelled by the sudden violence of an irresistible 
pressure.’ 


As another instance of our author’s descriptive 
power, we have selected his account of the most 
fearful hurricane of the Indian Ocean, the dreaded 
cyclone :— 


“For some days before the ovtbreak of a hurri- 
cane, Ni:ure, desolate and gloomy, seems to foresee 
a disaster. The small white clouds which travel in 
the air with the anti trade-winds are concealed by a 
yellowish vapor; the stars are surrounded by halos 
with a vague iris, and by heavy banks of clouds, 
which, about evening, are beautifully tinted with 
purple and gold. The air is suffocat ne. as if it is- 
sued from the mouth of a furnace. le cyclone, 
which is already revolving in the upper regions, 
Perk descends. Jagged remnants of reddish or 

lack clouds are borne furiously along by the tem- 
pest, which plunges rapidly through space, and the 
column of mercury descends in the barometer. Soon 
an obscure mass omes Visible in the stormy part 
of the sky, and increasing in size, gradually covers 
the firmament with a veil of darkness and a blood- 
red glitter. This is the cyclone, which is descending 
down upon the earth, and a terrible silenee succeeds 
the moaning of the sea and of the skies. 

“In the early part of the cyclone a strange, duk 
sound is sometimes heard ‘with a noise like that of 
the wind in very old houses during winter nights.’ 
The gusts which rend the air during the time the cy- 
clone continues, are said to create a noise like that 
of the roaring of wild beasts, a tumult of countless 
voices, and cries of terror. At the points where the 
centre passes, a formidable sound like the ey | 
of artillery, and incessant rolling of thunder (the 
voice of the hurricane, as it in fact is), is heard above 
all others.” 


Our want of space forbids any further quotations. 
We would gladly have inserted M. Flammarion’s ac- 
count of those less violent, but even more important, 
processes of Nature which work unobtrusively day 
by day to sustain and invigorate Life upon our globe. 
We commend the work to our readers as the best 
popular treatise that has yet appeared upon that 
great body of facts and laws that explain the consti- 
tution of our wonderful atmosphere. Meteorology 
is the most backward of the sciences; but the empi- 
rical knowledge of atmospheric change, so impor- 
tant to us ail, is as accessible to women as to men. 
The comfort and welfare of the household often de- 
pend upon the state of the weather. A sudden rise or 


| fall of the thermometer will alter the arrangements 
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of a household; and women, who are the mainspring 
of domestic management, should know how to pro- 
vide against a sudden emergency. To this knowl- 
edge they will be much helped by M. Flammarion. 





THE USE OF RICHES IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
Mr. THOMAS HUGHES, the well-known author and 
M. P., inalecture on the “ Problems of Civilization,” 
which he lately delivered in Edinburgh, made some 
remarks on the different manner in which men whe 
have acquired wealth are disposed to employ it in 
Great Britain and the United States. The remarks 
are gratifying to our national sentiment, and we cite 
them partly for that reason, and partly, too, as a 
gentle hint to any readers who may be reminded by 
them that undeserved praise is the severest of cen- 
sures. Mr. Hughes observes that one unfortunate 
result of the recent great increase of wealth in Eng- 
land is the aggregation of property in fewer hands. 
A man who acquires riches usually desires to found 
a family, and “make a place.” He buys up the es- 
tates of many small land owners for this purpose. 
The lecturer speaks of “ great capitalists—sometimes 
peers, sometimes new men—who are literally buying 
up all the land in certaia districts which comes into 
the market.” Within hisown memory and observa- 
tion, he adds, almost all the yeomen, and a large 
proportion of the smaller squires, in the neighbor- 
hood, he knew best as a boy, have been bought out 
in this way. We are reminded of the beautiful lines 
in Goldsmith’s “ Deserted Village,’ which show that 
the same process was going on in his day :— 
“Sweet, guiting village, loveliest of the lawn, 
Thy sports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn; 
Amidst thy bowers the tyrapnt’s hand is seen, 
And desolation saddens all thy green; 
One only master grasps the whole domain, 
And half a tillage stints thy smiling plain. 
Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 
Princes and lords may flourish or may fade ; 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made; 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied.” 

Mr. Hughes, however, expresses the hope that a 
change for the better in this respect is in progress, at 
least, so far as regards the employment of wealth; 
and he thinks the example of America has produced 
a good effect. “Few things,’ he says, “struck me 
more in the United States than the scale upon which 
private citizens are undertaking and carrying out 
great works for the public good.” He found, in- 
deed, “every sign of a growing public sentiment, 
that it is disgraceful in those whom society has ena- 
bled to gather vast riches, not to return to society 
with an open hand.” It may be, he observes—and 
doubtless with much truth—that the difference of 
social institutions will account in a great measure 
for this difference in the use of wealth. The desire 
to leave a mark, which in England causes the rich 
man to become a great land owner, in America ex- 
pends itself in Cooper Institutes and Cornell Univer- 
sities. ‘“‘But whatever may be the cause,” he con- 
tinues, “there is the fact, and it isa fact from which 
I think we may at least draw this encouragement: 
that extreme democratic institutions do not appa- 
rently cripple or narrow public spirit in the direction 
of money-spending.” 

The kindly lecturer might, it would seem, have 
drawn from his facts a somewhat larger inference, 
but doubtless his audience would draw it for him. 
He might have said that the democratic institutions 
of America evidently favor and encourage this so- 
cial liberality ; while the aristocratic system of Eng- 
land leads to selfish accumulation. At the same 
time, while accepting his praise so far as it is de- 





served, let us frankly admit that even yet this use of 
riches is far too rare with us. It is still true that 
for every dollar contributed by private liberality for 
useful public objects, thousands are wasted in mere 
self-indulgence and ostentation. While we have a 
long roll—a genuine “legion of honor’—of men and 
women who have given largely of their means for 
such objects, it must be confessed that they are still 
but the exceptions, and that there is a much larget 
number who have yet to learn that riches are only’a 
trust, and that, as Mr. Hughes well observes, society, 
which has enabled the owners of weaith to gather 
it, has a right to expect that it will be freely returned 
by them. It should be added that a rich man, who 
regards himself as a trustee for the public, is likely 
to be one of the best of trustees ; for the talent which 
enabled him to acquire his wealth will qualify him 
to lay it out to the best advantage. The examples 
of Lawrence, Vassar, and Peabody—not to mention 
equally well-known names among the living—are a 
proof that it is a fortunate thing fur the community 
when men of this stamp become the possessors of 
riches. 


MISS CARPENTER’S WORK. 


Tue late visit of Miss Carpenter to this country 
has excited an interest in her character and labors, 
which will render some account of the latter accepta- 
ble. From a brief narrative which has lately ap- 
peared, we learn that Miss Carpenter commenced 
her life-work as a member of that small band of 
clear-sighted social reformers, who determined to 
“begin at the beginning,” by undertaking the re- 
formation of juvenile offenders. These zealous 
workers, after some vears of opposition, secured the 
passing of the ‘“‘ Reformatory School” act. Miss Car- 
penter’s next step was a practical one. 


“With means provided by friends, she purchased 
John Wesley’s original Preachers’ Training College 
at Kingswood, near Bristol, and converted it into an 
agricultural school for criminal children; fitting up 
for her own use Wesley’s private study. Afterwards, 
with the help of that noble woman, Lady Noel By- 
ron, she founded the first Girls’ Reformatory, which 
is still under her sole charge. To this she added a 
certified Industrial School for Boys, a free school for 
the lowest class between the r and the paupers, 
a Boy’s Home, Workman’s Hall, and various other 
institutions. 

“Tn the education of the public in the principles of 
Christian treatment of the ‘perishing and dangerous 
classes,’ she has prayed a conspicuous part by her 
works on  asge Schools,’ ‘ Juvenile Delinquents,’ 
*Reformatory Schools,’ ‘Our Convicts,’ ‘The Crot- 
ton System,’ and various papers laid before associa- 
tions and congresses. Her sex, so far from proving 
an impediment, enabled her to be a centre of com- 
munication between rival parties in religion and 

olities; so that she was a principal agent in the 
nolding of the first important congresses which led 
to the formation of the now justly celebrated Social 
Science Association. The last of these great gather- 
ings was the Prison Congress, held last year in Lon- 
don, when representatives of almost all the Christian 
States of the Old and New World met to argue prin- 
ciples and compare experiences, and accepted with 
remarkable unanimity the principles for which she 
had contended for nearly forty years. 

“Latterly her name has become widely known 
from her efforts in behalf of feminine education in 
India. Uneconneeted with any association, religious 
or social, she made three journeys to tls presiden- 
cies of Hindostan, which have already done great 

ood, and are likely to lead to important results 
among the next an of natives. The Queen 
personally invited her to Windsor Castle to confer 
with her on this movement. Last autumn, just as 
her arrangements were nearly complete for a less 
hurried visit to the principal cities of Canada, a 
ye Oy from the Princess Alice led her 
aecept the hospitality-of her palace, at the Con- 
ference on Women’s Work, which she had summoned 
in Darmstadt; she then visited Germany, Switzer- 
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land, and France; and the time allowed for her 
American tour has thus been greatly curtailed.” 

In considering a life filled with such a multitude 
and variety of useful works, it is gratifying to per- 
ceive how much may be accomplished by one wo- 
man, without large means or influential connections 
—with nothing, indeed, but a clear head, a well-dis- 
ciplined mind, a warm heart, and an unquenchable 
zeal for the improvement of the outcast, degraded, 
and suffering classes. It is a record full of encour- 
agement for others; for, though few may be able to 
achieve so much, every one can do something in this 
way. The chief difficulty, indeed, is in the com- 
mencement. Any person who will undertake some 
work for the good of others will be surprised, as 
doubtless Miss Carpenter has often been, to find how 
help comes from unexpected quarters; how one suc- 
cess leads to another; and how, in a few years, the 
retrospect of what has been done surpasses all that 
the most sanguine hope had ventured to promise. 

If the gentlemen of England are hard and selfish 
ix their dealings with the lower classes, the ladies of 
that kingdom give us beautiful examples of the no- 
blest charities. The soul of goodness still lives, and 
is working earnestly in the right way—that of train- 
ing the young. 


GLASS BONNETS. 

THE very name of “ glass bonnet” is enough to ex. 
cite curiosity. It is no wonder that this delicate 
article proved a great attraction at the Vienna Ex- 
hibition. It is described as “a headdress which, for 
elegance and beauty, cannot be excelled.” And 
though it might be supposed to be fragile, it is really, 
we are assured, much stronger and more durable 
than bonnets of other materials, as well as far lighter. 
From the following description this novel invention 
would seem to be all that is charming, and to have 
only two defects; but these, we fear, to the fashion- 
able mind, will seem serious objections: it is too 
cheap, and it would last too long. What woman of 
spirit, imbued with proper notions of style and ex- 
pense, wants a hat which will “outlast twenty” of 
the ordinary kind ? 


“The body of the hat is made of loose pieces of fine 
lass, fastened closely together by a gutta-percha 
nd, which allows it to conform to the head. Inside 
there is a as of silk, which is the only piece of 
fabric used in the manufacture. The trimmings on 
the outside are after the pores mode, consistin 
of wreath flowers, feathers, and ribbons, all made o 
delicately-spun glass of wonderful beauty. Of course 
all the trimmings have their natural colors, and by 
a patent process the glassy appearance is so well sub- 
dued that the material is not suspected. The most 
beautiful humming birds and flowers are used for 
ornamentation, and colored so naturally that in ap- 
pearance they are far superior to the usual arti- 
ficial goods. The hats weigh about one-fifth the 
average weight of the present style. With the care 
that is usually een by a lady to a new hat, these 
new articles will outlast twenty of them, for there is 
no wear to them; moisture will not stain them, and 
if dust should settle to dim their beauty, it is readiiy 
removed by a gentle spray of water. The colors are 
so blended that for ordinary occasions they present 
a general neutral tint, but at a small additional ex- 
pense they can be made to flash and sparkle like dia- 
monds, either in the sunlight for a carriage costume, 
or in the blaze of a ball-room, or at the opera. Their 
cost is insignificant, and as it is understood several 
well-known firms are going into the business exten- 
sively, they may soon expected upon our streets. 
It is probable, however, they will nut be readily 
known, as the resemblance to the genuine material 
is so great.” 

Thus we end our notices of the Vienna Exhibition 
with a glass bonnet. If it should prove a success it 
may make the disappointments of the great show 
seem of small importance in fashionable circles. Its 
appearance will make a sensation. 





A MERRY CHRISTMAS. 

Toits myriads of friends, seattered throughout the 
length and breadth of our land, the Lapy’s Boox 
sends a Christmas greeting. The happy season be- 
loved of children has come again to us, bringing its 
store of pleasant gifts and substantial good things, 
and its yet more pleasant remembrances of winters 
past, when we gathered, as we will gather soon 
again, around the Christmas tree, and listened to 
the delighted shouts of the little ones—or, to go a 
little further back, when we were children ourselves, 
and looked forward to the short December days with 
a keenness of anticipation that was better even than 
the glorious reality. 

Happy are those who can look back through the 
years of their life, and can remember an unbroken 
succession of joyful festivals—from the tumultuous 
delight of children, to the sympathetic happiness, 
half-tinged with regret, of those who have passed 
the age of anticipation, and who live in the past, 
in the joy of others, in the consciousness of a com- 
pleted existence! 

But not to all has Providence been so kind. Many 
look back upon bereavement and sore affliction; 
many more upon the bitterness of want. Let us re- 
member in our pleasure the sick in our hospitals, and 
the poor in our alleys, who will know no change in 
their weary days unless we mark the season for them 
by some little kindness, some gift that shall be less 
in itself than in the spirit that prompted it. Let the 
toilers of the earth feel, if but for one day in the year, 
the meaning of that great saying, “ Peace on earth, 
good-will to men!” 

For ourselves, we hope to keep all our old friends, 
and even before the holiday season is over to make 
many new. No effort shall be wanting on our part 
that this may be accomplished. We need only allude 
to our Editor's promised gifts—a new beauty for our 
pages, and an adornment for the homes of our sub- 
scribers. In the hope that we shall meet them for 
many years to come, we wish most heartily, to all 
who read these pages, a Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year! 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 


OZONE AND EPIpEMIcs.—According to mode-n re- 
searches, the amount of ozone in the atmosphere has 
much to do with our health. Recently a member of 
the French Academy of Sciences, who has been in- 
vestigating the subject, has discovered that the 
largest amount of ozone exists when the wind is 
from the west, and the least when it is from the east. 
It is said also that epidemics are found to be most 
violent during periods of east winds, and to subside 
when the wind changes to the west. As the direc- 
tion of the wind is beyond our control, our ingenious 
men of science, who have ascertained so much, 
should now devote their attention to the discovery 
of some means of supplying us with artificial ozone. 





A Curious DIsPENSARY.—In China there is a stone 
ten cubits high, erected in the public squares of the 
cities. On this stone are engraven the names of all 
sorts of medicines, with the price of each; and the 
poor, standing in need of relief, receive at the Treas- 
ury the price of the medicine they may wish. 

Ngw Mope or DEcORATIVE PAINTING.—A new 
process of decorative painting has lately been an- 
nounced to the Paris Academy. This consists in the 
use of a sheet of tinfoil, as thin as possible, and, 
consequently, of great flexibility. The tinfoil is 


stretched upon a hard and sifooth ground, such as 
glass, and upon the foil a painting is made of any 
kind, whether of uniform tint or decorated. The 
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painting is to be allowed to dry, and it is then var- | 


nished and the tinfoil removed from the glass, when 
it is ready for further application. Before being ap- 
plied to any surface, a water-proof coating is to be 
given to the latter. The tin is then applied by means 
of some kind of cement, and made to accommodate 
itself to any curvatures of the surface that may exist. 
The tinfoil can be used upon wood, plaster, or stone. 

How THE TREES WoRK.—The power in trees or 
plants to draw up water comes from the leaves. 
These pump it up, throwing it off into the air in an 
invisible form. Every square inch of leaf lifts .025 of 
an ounce every twenty-four hours. A large forest 
tree may thus pump up and throw out into the air 
eight barrels a day. 


A Goop EXxAaMPLE.—The women employed in the 
Lowell ( Mass.) mills, by private subscription among 
themselves, have recently started what they desig- 
nate as a “‘Home.” It is designed for the shelte 
and support of worthy piste out of work, and to ai 
them in procuring employment. Another of its be- 
nevolent functions will be to take care, during 
working hours,.of children whose mothers are en- 
gageg in the mills. 


A LEARNED LaDY.—Miss Joanna Julia Tr 
-5 0 


daughter of the Rev. Richard Greswell, B. D 
Worcester College, Oxford, has just written a Gram- 
matical Analysis of the Hebrew Psalter, being an 
pay may ad interpretation of ower word contained 
in the Book of Psalms, intended chiefly for the use 
of beginners in the study of Hebrew. 


THE SABBATH IN PARIS.—A society has been estab. 
lished in Paris for the purpose of suppressing unne- 
cessary Sunday trading and labor. ‘The association 
already numbers more than 3000 subscribers, in- 
eluding many persons of eminence, and also a great 
number of tradesmen, artificers, ete., who are de- 
cided partisans of this laudable movement against 2 
practice which is wholly indefensible, except under 
circumstances of the most unavoidable and urgent 
necessity. 


Literary A otices. 











From T. B. Peterson & BroTrueErs, Phila. :— 

THE MASTER OF GREYLANDS. By Mrs. Henry 
Wood, author of “ East Lynne,” etc. This story is 
like all which its author has written, pleasant, agree- 
able reading, a faithful picture of English life in the 
middle classes, and with certain moral teachings in- 
terlaced through the plot. Mrs. Wood has a large 
class of admiring readers in this country to whom 
this, her latest, production wili be welcome. 

BELLEHOOD AND BONDAGE. By Mrs. Ann 8S. 
Stephens, author of ‘‘Fashion and Famine,” ete. 
What Mrs. Wood isin England Mrs. Stephens is in 
America—a writer for the million. She never at- 
tempts highly-wrought sensational literature, but 
deals rather with pictures of society life, which she 
renders intensely interesting by the peculiar charm 
of her style in writing. 

THE DEAD SECRET. A Novel. By Wilkie Col- 
lins. This is a new edition of one of Wilkie Collins’s 
most popular novels. Those who have never read it 
will now have an oppertunity to do so. 

KENNETH; the Zarl of Glengyle. By George W. 
M. Reynolds. A sensational historical novel now re- 
printed for the benetit of those who have never be- 
fore seen it. 


From Harper & Brotuers, New York, through 
CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philada:— 
THE ATMOSPHERE. Translated from the French 





of Camille Flammarion. Edited by James Glaisher, 


| F.R.S., Superintendent of the Magnetical and Mete- 


orological Department of the Royal Observatory at 
Greenwich. This volume is divided into six books, 
treating respectively of “Our planet and its vital 
fluid; “Light and the optical phenomena of the 
Air;’ “Temperature;’ “The Wind;” “ Water— 
Clouds—Rain ;” and “ Electricity, Thunderstorms, 
and Lightning.” It has been abridged, altered, and 
corrected from the original French, as to make & 
compact in matter, plain in style, and reliable in in- 
formation. It.is beautifully illustrated by several 
ehromo-lithographs and a vast number of wood-cuts. 

MISS DOROTHY’S CHARGE. A Novel. By Frank 
Lee Benedict, author of “‘My Daughter Elinor,” ete. 
A story of American life superior in style and plot 
to most American novels. The charactersare finely 
delineated, and the details of the story well handled. 

STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS. A Novel. By 
Miss M. E. Braddon, author of “ Aurora Floyd,” etc. 

TOO SOON. A Study of a Girl’s Heart. By Kath- 
arine 8. Macquoid, author of “ Patty,” etc. 

Two stories of English life whose authors are too 
well known to require any special recommendation 
of their works. 

From D. Appleton & Co., New York, through 
J. B. Lipprxcort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

MIND AND BODY. The Theories of their Rela- 
tion. By Alexander Bain, LL.D. The subject of 
this work cannot fail to be a deeply interesting one 
to the philosopher, the scientist, and the theologian. 
It is treated with great earnestness and depth of 
thought, and its reading is eminently satisfactory. 
The volume belongs to the “ International Scientific 
Series” now being published by D. Appleton & Co. 

MIRIAM MONFORT: A Novel. By the author of 
“ The Household of Bouverie."’ This isa well-written 
and somewhat sensational story, with an ingenious 
plot, yet with no special marks of excellence to se- 
eure for it more than favor. 

ROMANCE OF -OLD COURT-LIFE IN FRANCE. 
By Frances Elliot, author of “ The Diary of an Idle 
Woman,” ete. An historical nove} of the period of 
Louis XIIL—a period exceedingly rich in romance. 
The author says: “In ali I have written [ have 
sought carefully to work into my dialogue each word 
and sentence recorded of the individual, every avail- 
able trait of peculiarity of character to be found in 
contemporary memoirs, every tradition that has 
come down tous.” Tie book is well-written, and 
handsomely illustrated. 

BLANCHE SEYMOUR. A Novel. By the author 
of “ Erma’s,Engagement.” A pleasant English story, 
which will both interest and profit the reader. 

THE WING-AND-WING; or, Le Feu-Follet. A 
Tale. By J. Fenimore Cooper. Another volume of 
the new illustrated edition of Cooper's novels now in, 
course of publication. 

From Dopp & Mgap, New York, through Czrax- 
TON, REMSEN, & HAPFELFINGER, Philadetphia — 

CROOKED PLACES. A Story of Struggles and 
Hopes. By Edward Garrett, author of * Oceupations 
of a Retired Life,” ete. This story rises im point of 
excellence above the sensational or society novel. It 
is a story which gives the reader an insigit into life, 
and teaches him something of moral responsibilities 
and of the good which may be refleeted from trials 
and temptations. ‘Crooked Places” isa book which 
we can cheerfully commend as a valuable addition 
to the family library. 

HESTER MORLEY’S PROMISE. By Hesba Stret- 
ton, author of “The Doctor's Dilemma,” ete. A 
melancholy story of mismated lives, and sorrow and 
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shame. The book isgvell written, though it possesses 
no especial literary merits which will secure for it 
more than a passing popularity. 

THE CHARACTER OF ST. PAUL. By J. 8. How- 
son, D.D. This volume comprises a series of five lec- 
tures illustrative of the especial characteristics of St. 
Paul. The first describes his “tact and presence of 
mind ;” the second his ‘tenderness and sympathy ;” 
the third his “ conscientiousness and integrity ;” the 
fourth his tendency to “thanksgiving and prayer ;’”’ 
and the fifth and last his “courage and persever- 
ance.” 

PETER STUYVESANT, the last Dutch Governor 
of New Amsterdam. By John 8S. C. Abbott. This is 
the fourth of the series of ‘The Pioneers and Pa 
triots of America.” In the page’ of the book the 
reader is introduced to the Hudson in the earliest 
times of American discovery, and made acquainted 
with its history up to the period when the founda- 
tions of one of the most prosperous cities of the globe 
had been laid upon its banks. The historian has 
sought for all reliable information concerning the 
subject of his biography and the times in which he 
lived, and has made a judicious and satisfactory use 
of it in the pages of his book. 

AGAINST THE STREAM. The Story of a Heroic 
Age in England. By the author of “ The Schénberg- 
Cotta Family,” ete. This author possesses a rare 
faculty in opening up the past to her readers, and 
making it seem as to-day with the men and women, 
now dead and gone, living and moving like actual 
personages around them. Her stories are absorbing 
in their interest, and sparkling with beautiful senti- 
ments, choice thoughts, and moral truths. 


From SorIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & Co., New York, 
through J. B. Lipprncort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

ARTHUR BONNICASTLE, an American Novel. 
By J. G. Holland, author of “ Kathrina,” ete. The 
literary world has been waiting with a sort of expec- 
tation for the appearance of “ Arthur Bonnicastle,” 
an “American Novel,” by one of America’s most 
eultured literary men. True, “ Miss Gilbert’s Ca- 
reer,” a former effort in the field of fiction, was not a 
perfect success; but it was thought that time and 
experience might have ripened its author’s powers 
and made him capable of something more nearly ap- 
proaching that ideal * American novei"’ for which 
we are all waiting. “Arthur Bonnicastle” proves, 
in truth, something of a disappointment. It js filled 
with choiee thoughts and brilliant ideas. But they 
do not sparkle upon the surface of the story, but 
rather weigh it down and make it drag heavily at 
times. Still, despite a certain heaviness, the story is 
a readable one, for Dr. Holland could scarcely write 
a book which would not give pleasure in the reading 
toa large class of people. 


From Joun P. JEwett & Co., New York:— 

THE WAYS OF WOMEN in their Physical, 
Moral, and Intellectual Relations. By 2 Medical 
Man. It is perhaps a goed sign of the times that 
there is a recognized need of books imparting in- 
stuction to women in matters of serious import to 
them. In recognition of this favorable sign, we wel- 
come the appearanee of this volume. We regret that 
it is not all it purports to be, and that it will not add 
muterially tothe knowledge which women stand so 
much in need of. It tells some few trite truths: it 
does a certain amount of weak moralizing; it occu- 
pies page after page with subjects utterly irrelevant 
to its general topic; and it utters a great deal of non- 
sense. Judged from a literary point of view, it is a 
failure. 


no plan whatever in the arrangement of topics. 
Briefly, it might be called a jumble of commonplaces 


| and absurdities. It reads more like the production 





of a would-be literary woman who had not the abili- 
ties to keep pace with her ambitions, than like that 
of any “ medical mau ;” for in the latter case, what- 
ever its literary drawbacks, we might hope for some 
real enlightenment on physiological and hygienic 
subjects. 


From G. W. CaRLETON & Co., New York, through 
Porter & CoatTsEs, Philadelphia :— 

A WONDERFUL WOMAN. .A Novel. By May 
Agues Fleming, author of “ A Terrible Secret,” ete. 
This book rings the changes on love and passion, and 
misunderstandings and mistakes, as so many novels 
have done before it, and as so many are bound to do 
in the future. It isan interesting story, with per- 
haps only the suspicion of a purpose about it, but 
that a very good one. 

JOSH BILLINGS’ FARMER’S ALLMINAX, for 
the Year of our Lord 1874, being the 98th year ov 
Amerikan liberty, and over 5 thousand years (if ‘t 
don’t disremember rong) since Adam did the bizz- 
ness for us in the gardin ov Eden. 


From ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, New York ;:— 

“SHE SPAKE OF HIM.” Recollections of Mrs. 
Henry Dewing. Mrs. Dewing was an English preach- 
er. She seems to have been in earnest, and to have 
worked hard—and to have exhorted her friends at 
length. Her friends will no doubt be pleased at the 
publication of this volume. It is well adapted for 
Sunday Schools. 

THE SILVER KEYS. By A. L. O. E. 

FANNY’S BIRTHDAY GIFT. By Joanna H. 
Mathews. 

TRUFFLE’S NEPHEWS. By the Rev. T. B. Power. 

Messrs. Carter's juvenile publications are excel- 
lent. Two or three of the ladies whose books he 
publishes seem to have an especial talent for hitting 
the tone of children. Miss Mathews’ little books are 
interesting to parents as well. A. L. O. E. is a well- 
known story-teller, and her works find ready sale, 
All of these are well printed and nicely bound. 


From Lge & SHEPARD, Boston, through J. B. Lip. 
PrncoTT & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE YACHT CLUB; or, The Young Bout Builder. 
By Oliver Optic. | 

JOHN GODSOE’S LEGACY. By Elijah Kellogg. 

The first mentioned of these books is the second 
volume of the “Yacht Club Series,” and the last is 
the fifth volume of the “ Pleasant Cove Series,” two 
series of juvenile books which are proving both en- 
tertaining and instructive to their young readers. 


From RosBErRTs BRoTHERs, Boston :— 

LOVE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By 
Harriet W. Preston. A young man, on the editorial 
staff of a Boston journal, and a girl who teaches 
music, meet in the country and spend their short va- 
cation together; write to each other during the win- 
ter; and in the spring become engaged and married. 
That is all the story of this little book; but it serves 
to bring out two characters, and toserve as a medium 
for expressing in the easy style of conversation, Miss 


| Preston’s ideas upon the French war, society, Mr. 
' Browning, and what not—bright, well put, and occa- 


It is weak and vapid in style, and pursues | 


sionally striking. It leaves a pleasant impression, 
and contains some thoughts that are worth careful 
cousideration. It is beautifully gotten up, with type 
and binding of the best. 
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REVIEWS; PAMPHLETS, ETC. 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. July, 1873. 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. July, 
1873. 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. July, 1873. 

“The Personal Life of George Grote,”’ in the West- 
minster, “ The State of English Poetry,” in the Quar- 
terly, and “The Approaching Transit of Venus” in 
the Edinburgh, are the most noteworthy articles of 
these numbers; but there is hardly a paper in any 
one of them from which much may not be learned. 
The Quarterlies keep up, in an age of fast writing, 
the traditions of sober culture. 


Goven's Arm- Chair. 


DECEMBER, 1873. 
TO OUR FRIENDS. 

In congratulating ourselves on the success we have 
met with during the year about to close, we feel that 
we would be remiss were we not to say a few words 
to our friénds who have aided in bringing about this 
result. 

The introduction of premiums by magazine pub- 
lishers the past two or three years having become 
general throughout this country, and the first pub- 
lishing houses in New York and Boston becoming 
engaged in it, the publisher of the Lapy's Book de- 
termined that if he undertook it, he would doitina 
style that should not be surpassed. This has always 
been the reason of his great success and popuiarity. 
It had been the custom of others to make an extra 
charge for theirs. -But in introducing his first pre- 
mium he made it a presentation, with the condition 
that the subscription must be paid in advance. 
The announcement was received with an encourage- 
ment that far exceeded his anticipation. The uni- 
versal satisfaction it gave has been the means of his 
again making preparations for the introduction of 
another new feature which will far excel all previous 
efforts in the magazine world, and that is the use of 
Chromos in the way of illustration. It isa character 
of expense that no publisher but one who has the 
confidence of the country, and who feels that he will 
be sustained in it, could undertake. The first of the 
series, “ WINTER AT HOME,” makes its appearance 
in the present number. It is truly a gem, and worthy 
to be framed, which no doubt it will be by many of 
our subscribers. Now, although it is the universal 
custom with some magazines to deteriorate after 
the first two numbers of the year, we leave it to the 
public to say whether we have not increased our at- 
tractions, both in art and literature, every month. 
We promised them a Chromo at the first of the year, 
and here in December is another. 

An exchange, the Democrat, of Arcola, I., dis- 
courses very truthfully in regard to the Lapy’s Book 
when it says: “It is a miniature type of the great 
improvement the arts and sciences have undergone, 
notwithstanding the much talked of degeneracy in 
morals and politics, and we recommend it to our 
readers.” 

By reference to our advertisement on the colored 
slip in the Book, our friends wil! observe that under 
the influence of the encouragement we have received, 
we intend next year to present them with anpther | 
Chromo—“ True to Nature.” The original of this | 
picture was purchased fresh from the easel of a 
celebrated artist, and therefore no one can procure 














it but*from the publisher of the Lapy’s Book, and 
by subscribing for the Book. In addition to this 
Chromo, he has had five ethers imported from Ber. | 





lin, from which a choice can be made by those who 
procure clubs. The popularity of the Book has al- 
ways been sufficient to establish it without resorting 
to premiums; but as it has become the fashion to 
give them, we are determined to offer those of a 
character that will excel. As a companion illustra- 
tion to the Chromo in the December number, we 
have one in preparation for the January number, 
which is also a gem, and will follow it with others of 
a like character during the year. 

We close our remarks with the additional an- 
nouncement that we intend presenting our sub- 
scribers next year with a magazine in which the 
literary and the artistic portions will be attended to 
with care, and we trust in doing so to give ample 
gratification. That joy and gladness shall prevail 
throughout the homes of our friends the coming 
Christmas, is the earnest wish of 

THE PUBLISHER. 

WE thank the Philadelphia Budlletin for its gen- 
erous notice of the Book. Like the Lapy’s Book, 
the Bulletin is first-class. There are few evening 
papers that can compete with it:— 


“With all the bright features which Gopry’s 
LapDyY's K has provided in the past, there is a 
prospect for even better things in the future, if we 
may judge by the brilliant announcement which its 
enterprising conductor makes to the public. The 
October number is ready for subscribers, and is re- 
plete with matters to interest and entertain those 
persons to whom it addresses itself. It is, like its 
eho oe og a magazine of information and useful 
knowledge, varied with readable stories and essays ; 
but with it comes the statement that, for next year, 
the publisher intends to offer such inducements to 
the ladies that this reward for subscriptions will be 
irresistible. Mr. Godey will give to the subscribers 


.for the coming year a beautiful Chromo called 


*True to Nature,’ and this will be supplemented b 
two briliiantly-colored pictures in the December anc 
January numbers of the magazine. GopDEyY’s has 
always been a favorite with the females in every 
household, and this year its large subscription list 
will doubtiess be considerably augmented. 


Our ILLUsTRATIONS.—“ The Workshop of Santa 
Claus” is given as a design for the steel-plate titie- 
page for this month. Here we have an idea of the 
preparations that are made to supply the young 
folks with toys at Christmas time. In countries 
where wooden toys are made, the people are very 
poor. Whole villages engage in the work, and the 
contractors every week in the year go around and 
gather together the six days’ work and pay for it. 
They are taken to their destination and packed for 
transportation. The cost of these toys is small; and 
yet there is a profit in them. 

The next in order is our new Chromo illustration, 
“Winter at Home.’ We have spoken of this in 
another place. 

Another pretty plate is “* Merry Christmas.”” What 
happy faces burst upon us when.we hear the cheer- 
ing ery of the little ones on Christmas morning: 
* Merry Christmas.” 

A handsome plate of fancy work adds to the at- 
tractions of this number. 


THE Local Topic, of Francesville, Indiana, wants 
to know “where is the wife, daughter, or sweet- 
heart, who does not regard GopEY’s LADY’s Ma@a- 
ZINE as the code of fashion, a pure fount of music 
and poetry, and the most entertaining resource of 
refined sentiment, letters, art, science, and sanitary 
and culinary hints?” And Echo answers, “ Where?” 
We do not believe that such a person can be found. 

A NUMBER of Christmas stories enrich the literary 
department of this mont), Also a variety of Christ- 
mas receipts. 
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CLUBBING.—Our friends are particularly requested 
to examine the special premiums offered to parties 
procuring clubs for the Lapy’s Boox for 1874. The 
offers made un the colored slip will be found of an 
unprecedented character, and calculated to increase 
the subscription list immensely. These are all first- 
class, genuine Chromos, procured especially for the 
getters-up of our clubs. Below will be found a full 
list of them :— 

The Aquarium. 

My Pet. 

My Mother. 

The Sinzing Lesson. 

The Old Mili. 

THE Review, Monmouth, IIl., in noticing the Book 
says, that “there is nothing more fitting as a pre- 
sent or keepsake for your wife or daughter than the 
regular monthly visit of Gopsy's Lapy’s Book.” 
And we add, that now is the time to make that pre- 
sent. Thousands of fathers have done it for years. 
Their letters, on subscribing, speak of it as the best 
Christmas or New-Year gift, in a literary point of 
view, they could give. 

Ir is stated in the foreign papers that there are 
eighty Americans studying to be singers in Milan. 
Most of them are young women. We hope that that 
portion of them who intend to make their appear- 
ance in public as professionals will do so without 
adopting a foreign name and sinking their nation- 
ality. 

Messrs. FREEMAN & Burp, Clothiers, whose ad- 
vertisement appears on the outside cover of the 
magazine, are among our most enterprising mer- 
chants, their trade being limited by the boundaries 
of the United States only. Herewith we publish two 
letters, selected from a large number received by 
them from their patrons, who express themselves 
well pleased in their dealings with this firm :— 

HELENA, MONTANA TER., Nov. 5th, 1872. 

Messrs. FREEMAN & BURR, GENTLEMEN: Your 
favor of Oct. 25th to hand, and also the clothes I or- 
dered for hey! and Mr. Geo, A. Baker; all of which, 
lam very giad to say, are satisfactory. Am greatly 
pleased with my coat, and am glad you changed the 
color from biue to black. 

Yours, truly, 8. C. ASHLBY. 
St. Mary's COLLEGE, Ky., March 23d, 1872. 

Messrs. FREEMAN & BURR, GENTLEMEN: Last fall 
Isaw your advertisement, and sent to you for clothes. 
They fitted meso nicely, and were of such good mate- 
rial, that I thought I would try you again. Please 
send samples, etc., to 

Yours, ete., 

Toenable gentlemen to get through their visiting 
list, the following rule has been adopted in New 
York: An ordinary evening call is fifteen minutes; 
half an hour is a visit; longer than that is spending 
the evening. 


E. M. NOLAND. 


A SUGGESTION has been made by a funny fellow 
that the large “‘door-plates’” worn by the ladies on 
their belts might be utilized by engraving thereon 
the wearer's name, age, residence, fortune, or expec- 
tations, and stating whether heart is free or engaged. 
_GopgEY's Lapy’s Boox.—How the venerable pub- 
lisher can so reguiarly make every new issue an im- 
provement on all that are past, is a fact as marvellous 
e us as it is incomprehensible.—Gazette, Norwalk, 
oun. 


THE periodicals of the United States, according to 
the latest estimate of Rowell’s Newspaper Reporter, 
number 5871, and those of all the rest of the world 
only 7342. 





HOLLOWay’'s MusicaL MontuLy for December is 
now ready. It contains several beautiful pieces of 
music, among them a brilliant fantaisie by Brinley 
Richards, and a new and exquisite ballad by Mrs. 
Hackelton. Mailed free to any address on the re- 
ceipt of 40 cents, or the last three numbers for $1. 

Holiday Gala Number.—The number for January, 
1874, will be a splendid one, with music appropriate 
to the holiday season. It will be ready December 
1st, and will be sent to any address on receipt of 40 
cents, or the December and January numbers will 
be sent, postage free, for 75 cents. Those remitting 
$4 for 1874 now will receive the November and De- 
cember numbers free. 

Christmas Music.—Glory to God in the Highest! 
anthem by Beekel, 50 cents. While Shepherds 
Watehed their Flocks by Night, anthem by Darley, 
60. Christmas Bells, song and chorus, Stewart, 30. 
Under the Mistletoe, song by Glover, 20. Around 
the Fire, song and chorus, 30. Also, Winter Waltz, 
by Spencer, illustrated, 40. Holiday Hours, baga- 
telle, illustrated, 40. Christmas Chimes, fantaisie by 
Brinley Richards, 50. Snowflakes, same, illustrated, 
50. Kriss Kringle March, splendid title, 50. Address 
all orders for music, or Monthly, to J. Starr Hollo- 
way, Publisher, 811 Spring Garden Street, Philadel- 
phia. 


Cc G . KANSAS. 
L. A. GopEY—-DEAR Sir: Once more has your pre- 
cious magazine brought joy to the household. Its 
arrival is like a stray sunbeam in a darkened cham. 
ber, casting a bright halo around. Indeed, I scarcely 
know what I should do, in this far-away western land, 
were it not forits cheering influence. To me its read- 
ing is instructive, 2nd helps to brighten many a lonely 
hour that would otherwise be given to a desolating 
sense of loneliness and despondency. tang may we 
be cheered through the rough paths of life by its 
sunny presence. E. V.D. 








WE wish we knew the name of that young lady 
from Avondale, Ohio, who visited the jail in Pitts- 
burg for three months on Sundays and directed the 
musical services. Her singing and philanthropy so 
delighted the prisoners that they presented her with 
a silver goblet, on which was inscribed: “ Presented 
by those unfortunates whose sufferings she has alle- 
viated by her inspiring songs and unselfish kind- 
ness.” 


GopEY’s Lapy’s Boox.—In none of the features 
that make a ladies’ mognaine a desideratum in a 
well-appointed home is the July Gopgy deficient. 
Nearly half a century's experience has given the 
publisher an insight into the wants of American wo- 
mankind, and with rare tact and judgment he sup- 
plies those wants.— Telegraph, Gloucester, Mass. 

WE have received from Louis Dreka, 1033 Chestnut 
Street, a copy of a New Dictionary Blotter, which 
combines in a handy form both a dictionary and a 
writing pad. The dictionary contains a well-selected 
list of words, such as might momentarily bother a 
busy writer, on account of some peculiarity in their 
orthography. It furnishes also a number of syno- 
nyms, a list of Christian names, and a perpetual cal- 
endar. The blotting card is bound in leather, and is 
very neat in appearance, while the dictionary ap- 
pears to make no material increase in its volume. 
See advertisement on cover. 


THE New York Herald is authority for the state- 
ment that George W. Childs, of the Philadephia 
Ledger, has been allowed by the Dean of Westmin- 
ster to contribute the cost of a memorial window to 
be placed in the Chapel of Westminster Abbey, as a 
monument to George Herbert ana William Cowper, 
who were educated in Westminster school. 
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DEATH AND FUNERAL OBSEQUIES OF LOUISE MUHL- 
BACH.—Clara Mundt (known by her nom de plume 
as Louise MUthlibach) was buried on the 30th of Sep- 
tember at St. Matthew Cemetery, Berlin. The fu- 
neral service was very imposing. It was attended 
by the prominent literati, editors, and publishers of 
the city; Baron Von Hulsen, the royal impresario; 
Baron Von Korff, the son-in-law of Meyerbeer, and 
other distinguished persons. The large front hall of 
the dwelling, Potsdamer Street, was decorated with 
plants and shrubs; in its centre, on a platform 
draped in black, stood the coffin, almost hidden by 
flowers and wreaths of evergreens and laurels. The 
Rev. Mr. Sydow delivered a most appropriate and 
touching sermon, giving comfort and consolation to 
the afflicted relatives, and offering golden lessons to 
all his hearers. To the brother, sister, and daugh- 
ters of the deceased, he said that the fame of their 
illustrious dead would live beyond the grave, and 
that in this and in other countries the sympathies of 
hundreds of thousands of citizens were with them. 
To the assembly of mourners he said that they of 
the literary profession, far more able than he to 
judge of the attainments and talents of the depart- 
ed, should bear in mind the words of the Apostle 
Matthew, chapter vii. His duty as a minister of the 
gospel, he said, was not to judge, but to bless, and 
though the deceased had had her own religious con- 
ceptions, she expressed to him, twe've years ago, at 
the death-bed of her husband, Professor Theodor 
Mundt, with whom for twenty-two years she lived 
in the most happy wedlock, her firm conviction of 
the existence of a future life. Then she exciaimed, 
in the depth of her grief, “It cannot be otherwise. 
A mind like his, which originated so many sterling 
works, cannot pass away to nothingness.” 

Louise Muahlbach, daughter of the Privy Counsel- 
lor and Chief Burgomaster of Neubrandenburg, 
Prussia, was born January 2, 1814, in that town. 
Having received a superior education under the pa- 
rental roof and afterwards at a female college, she 
gave early proofs of a mind well organized, and dis- 
played a strong taste for literary pursuits. An ac- 
quaintance which she formed with Theodor Mundt, 
Doctor of Philosophy and Philology (born 1808, in 
Potsdam), an author of considerable renown, and 
belonging to the liberalist party, at that time called 
“Young Germany,” led, in the year 1839, to her mar- 
riage and settlement in Berlin. Her historical ro- 
mances, written after her marriage, were numerous, 
and have gone through numerous editions, as well 
as being translated into all the modern languages. 

Louise Mihiback was a favorite of the Emperor 
William, the Queen of Holland, Prince George of 
Prussia, and of many persons high in station. The 
Emperor awarded to her the large Gold Medal for 
merit, and presented her with a bracelet containing 
his picture, set in diamonds. She had travelled all 
over Europe, been the guest of its Courts, and formed 
acquaintances with the leading statesmen, artists, 
and savans. Her apartments—now no longer the 
rendezvous of the aristocracy of the mind—are 
adorned by a number of curiosities, antique vases, 
pictures, minerals, Egyptian and Turkish furniture, 
a bouquet given her by Pius IX., and another gath- 
ered by her at the foot of the Pyramids. She was of 
a vivacious and sanguine temperdment, most amia- 
ble in disposition, and full of kindness to those 
around her. “Never despair! Wait for better 
times!’’ seemed to be her constant motto, and of all 
her little trinkets she prized most highly a seal on 
which were engraved, in Arabian characters, the 
words “ Bukra fill, mish mish !” or, in English, “If 


not to-day, thy peach tree will blossom to-morrow!” 
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A SERIES of caricatures now popular in Vienna 
gives the Austrian impression of the besetting sins 
of the Great Powers. Prussia, a haughty dame rest- 
ing upon a sword, represents Pride. England is a 
scrawny female seated on a cotton bale, and is called 
Avarice. Russia goes skating and scowling by? 
under the name of Envy. Turkey lolis on a sofa, a 
fat odalisque, as Luxury. France, with a man’s hat 
in one hand and a glass of champagne in the other, 
dances a decoliete cancan, and is called Immodesty. 
Spain is a wild Petroleuse, and represents Anger. 
Scotland is a bonnie lassie dropping to sleep on a 
mountain side, as Laziness. But America has an 
eighth capital sin invented to characterize her. She 
sits on a pile of Pub. Does., scribbling furiously; 
the iniquity she represents bears the uncanny name 
of Zeitungschreiberel (Newspaper Scribbling). 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox.—The literary reputation of 
the Book is firmly established and well maintained. 
No lady's boudoir is complete without it.— Whig, Elk- 
ton, Md. 

CrvILity.—A courteous man often succeeds in life, 
and that even when persons of ability fail. The ex- 
perience of every man furnishes frequent instances 
where conciliatory manners have made the fortunes 
of physicians, lawyers, divines, politicians, mer- 
chants, and, indeed, individuals of all pursuits. In 
being introduced to a stranger, his affability or the 
reverse creates instantaneously a prepossession in 
his favor, or awakens unconsciously a prejudice 
against him. To men civility ts, in fact, what 2 
pleasing appearance is to women; it is a general 
passport to favor—a letter of recommendation writ- 
ten in a language that every person understands. 
The best of men have oftea injured themselves by 
irritability and consequent rudeness; whereas men 
of inferior abilities have frequently succeeded by 
their agreeabie and pleasing manners. Of two men, 
equal in all other respects, the courteous one has 
twice the advantages, and by far the better chance 
of making his way in the world. 

“CHARLES GOODHEART is the name of a western 
swindler, who has been collecting subscriptions for 
bogus Bible societies.” 

Pass it around. And yet we can hardly believe 
that a good-heart would be guilty of such an act. 


Tue English Opera Troupe this season at the 
Academy of Music has been well sustained. The 
operas have been given with good effect. The lead- 
ing singers were, without exception, excellent vocal- 
ists. 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox.—The enterprise of Godey 
is truiy commendable, and the favor with which he 
is received everywhere gives evidence that he isa 
welcome visitor to the family circle. As Godey 
grows in years, he also grows in goodness and ih 
popular esteem.-——Herald, Fort Smith, Arkansas. 

Norntne can exceed the ease and simplicity of 
operation of the NEW AMERICAN SEWING MACHINE. 
The shuttle is so constructed that it requires no 
threading up, thus doing away with al! the vexa- 
tious delay so often experienced in other machines in 
getting the shuttle ready to work. Besides the se)f- 
threading shuttle. the ‘** New American” combines a 
variety of valuable improvements unknown to other 
machines. Ladies desiring a superior family sewing 
machine should examine the positive merits of this 
machine. For sale in every ye ee eity in the 
United States. Main Office 1318 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 

It is far easier to feel charitable towards the poor 
and distressed than to be just towards the rich and 


happy. 
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FROM an article in the Public ‘Ledger, on the ne- 
cessity and duty of economy at this time, when so 
many families are probably suffering for the com- 
forts of life, we take the following good words:— 


“With the approach of winter, the needs of the 
yor will be pressed upon the attention of the pub- 
ic. Thought in time may not only prevent spas- 

modie and lavish donations, but may also double the 
value of what is given. And not only so, but the de- 
serving and the industrious, who never appeal for 
charity, may be remembered on the ground of 
friendship; and seasonable and grateful assistance 
may enroll persons this winter among givers, who 
would else be among sufferers. Every head of a 
large household knows how one article of clothing 
may be made to serve successive children as they 
come forward, and to look neat and feel comfortable 
upon each. ‘In the course of human events’ small 
children go out of fashion in the household, and 
there is nobody with a ‘reversionary right’ to the 
articles which the grown folks must lay aside. But 
children are always in order somewhere; and every 
manager knows that an adult garment will sit ‘as 
good as new,’ if abridged for a ae. In the 
overhauling of wardrobes many things —_— of 
such a ‘conversion’ as this will turn up; an —- 
body knows somebody's children who would be weil- 
suited with the useless garments of their elders. 

“ There is a wide field for choice and discretion in 
the application of such superfinous things to euseful 
purpose. The little nephew whois ashamed to wear 
uncle’s coat reproduced, or the little niece who re- 
bels at aunty’s turned frock, is not born to ‘good 
luck,’ unless, indeed, there is such a competence of 
fortune as to mzke such economy unnecessary. But 
if one has no connections to whom such things would 
be acceptable, then think of somebody nota relative, 
who would appreciate as friendship what could not 
be accepted as charity. 

“Even for articles which are too much defaced to 
be disposed of in this way, there is demand. If the 
householder knows of no family whose necessities 
would make such donations acceptable, there are 
societies which inelade in their charitable operations 
the clothing of poor children. Such organizations 
can make good use of apres in the sliape of par- 
tially worn garments. There is no discarded fabric 
in any comfortable home which would not be of 
utility somewhere; and while it is unquestionably a 
poor charity which gives away only what it cannot 
use, it is a Wise economy to find a use among others 


for what to the giver is useless. By so much as is. 


saved will the charitable be able to give in addition. 
The utilization of waste products in arts and manu- 
factures is considered justly to be the creation of 
wealth. And so in an economical view is the utiti- 
vation of the disearded or superfluous clothing, fur- 
niture, fuel, and food of the rich and the comfortable 
«u creation of wealth. Waste (wherever it can be 
avoided) is a sin, and none of the appliances for 
comfort should be permitted to remain useless while 
there are fellow creatures who need. An outcome 
of the useless contents of chests and wardrobes 
would be quite as great an event to some peuple as 
the release of ‘greenbacks’ from their hiding places 
would be to general business." 


A TRAVELLER, writing of the women in the Sand- 
wich Islands, says:— 


“Their loose dress gives as well as dignity 
to their movements; and whoever invented it for 
them deserves more credit than he has received. It 
is a little startiing at first to see women waiking 
about in what, te our perverted tastes, looks like 
calico or biack stuff night-gowns; but the dress 
grows on a as you become accustomed to it; lends 
itself readily to bright ornamentation ; it is eminently 
fit for the climate; and a stately Hawaiian dame, 
marching through the street in black holaka—as the 
dress is called—with a long necklace, or le, of bright 
scarlet or brilliant yellow flowers, bare and untrain- 
metled feet and flowing hair, compares very favorably 
with a high-heeled, wasp-waisted, absurdly-bonaet- 
ed, fashionable white lady.” 


‘DOES your arm pain you?” asked a lady of a gen- 
tleman who, in a mixed assembly, had thrown his 
arm across the back of her cnair and touched he 
neck. “No, miss, it don’t; but why do you ask?’ 
*t noticed that it was out of place, sir; that’s all.” 
The arm was removed. 





PERUVIAN Lapirs.—A correspondent writing from 
Lima, Peru, gives the following account of his obser- 
vations during a morning call upon some ladies :— 


“Tf we are calling upon some of the fair Senoritas, 
we proses our card to a little Cholo boy, asleep or 
nodding on a mat: and he ushers us across the hall, 
through glass doors, into the drawing-rooms, living 
rooins, sitting-rooms, etc.—all opening, by other giass 
doors opposite the hall, on to the paved inner court- 
yard. You find inthe drawing-rooms English carpets 
of shining pattern and softest texture, chairs and sofa 
of gilt with yellow satin upholstering ; immense mir- 
rors, With side tables called consoles, and a grand 
upright piano. It is not later than 2 P.M. The mo- 
ther enters smoking a cigarette, wearing a black silk 
skirt and a red or blue sacque, and with her magni‘i- 
cent hair braided down her back in two plaits that al- 
most sweep the floor. Advancing to you she removes 
her cigar, spits upon the carpet, although it may be 
white velvet tapestry, and folds you in both arms 
to her matronly bosom, pushing your head gently 
down upon her shoulder, and patting you softly on 
your back. You may be embarrassed if a young 
man, at this first embrace; but when you find that 
the custom is universal, and answers to our hand- 
shaking, you soon become used to it. All classes 
meet and embrace. Young men and old women, old 
men and young Jadies, and even children, aii_ unite 
in this parting embrace, and rarely kiss. If the 
daughters delay comin into the room, the motier 
opens the piano and plays Fy some old national 
dances, sad, yet brilliant, in the plaintive minor key 
that Gottschalk so admirably imitated in giving us 
Peruvian melodies. Or sbe claps her hands, and a 
native brings in a bottle of wine and fruits of various 
kinds, and you are expected to partake if ever so 
little. The daughters never keep you long waiting, 
if they are not at mass or shopping; and, if at home, 
never excuse themselves. 1ey wear white wrap- 
jets trimmed yg with native lace, and the heavy 

raids of hair like the mother’s. Conversing with 
them you soon ascertain the extent of their acquire- 
ments—a litile French and a knowledge of the geo- 
graphy and history*of Peru. They seldom know 
more than to read and write Spanish, and know no- 
thing else, and care to know nothing else but about 
eru. 

“ As a natural consequence, they are very bigoted ; 
and, should you describe them other countries, inva- 
riably will express interest, but respond, ‘Ah, yes! 
but | am being pleased with Lima (or Peru).’ Yet 
their manners are charming, their reception of you 
hearty and sincere. They are very sociabie and hos- 
way e, free from apology, and have.an air of charm- 

ng freedom and natvete. They will go to the console, 
aud, taking an ornamental! bottle of perfumery, come 
up tv you while talking, and pour afew drops, either 
upon the top of your head, or on your neck at your 
collar. Should they fail to do this at your first visit, re- 
member you are not expected even to call upon them 
again, and are either considered beneath their notice, 
or they will hold an aversion to you forever more. 
They all play the piano, harp, or ye. very finely, 
often without reading by note, and will play without 
urging. They are always ready fora dance, and dance 

racelully and in perfect time. And you.are almost 

ascinated by the soft, languid eyes, the clear-olive 
complexion, the heavy black hair, all growing upon 
the head—the liquid Spanish accent, the perfect ease 
of their manners, and the pleasure of your visit. But 
you cannot but see that they are illiterate and igno- 
rant; that, = the diamonds glisten upon sma!l, 
perfectly-formed, brown hands, the hands are not 
only dingy, but ~p A that the nails are not clean ; 
and that the tiny foot, peeping from the trailing 
white wrapper, often has either no stocking or a very 
dirty one, and alinost always the slippers are torn 
and slipshod. If you admire the one large drop glis- 
tening in the little ear, half-hidden under the hair, 
you will see, besides the diamond, that the neck and 
ear are not too clean, and this among the very first 
and wealthiest of Peruvian aristocracy.” 


HvsBAnD, who has been out West on business, and 
left his wife some blank echecks.—*“ Mary, I find you 
have considerably overdrawn at the bank.”’ Mary. 
—* Nonsense, Jobn! how can that be? I’ve two of 
those blank checks left yet.” 


“WHEN you are -" age,” said a widow to her 
daughter, “it will be time enough to think of a hus- 
band.” “Yes, mamma,” was the answer, “for a 
second one.” Mamma dropped the subject. 
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FOREIGN ITEMS:— 

AN extraordinary suicide lately took place at a res- 
taurant ia Paris. Six young men and three women 
called one evening and ordered dinner. The enter- 
tainer was M. Charles Missotin, twenty years of age, 
employed in the Banque Générale, Kue de Gram- 
mont, who was to leave Paris the next day for a tour 
in Italy. Toward the end of the repast, which was 
extremely gay, the host left the room, and as he con- 
tinued absent for some time, one of the guests went 
to seek him. Having inquired from a waiter as to 
his whereabouts, the man pointed to an adjoining 
room and said: “ He is in there, and I think he must 
be playing you some trick.” The friend immediately 
advanced to the door, but had scarcely placed his 
hand on the handle of the lock when two detona- 
tions were heard. When an entrance was effected, 
Missotin was found stretched on the sofa, while on 
the table Dy his side laya five-barrelled revolver 
three barrels of which were loaded. He was stil 
alive, and a medical man, pane been sent for, 
dressed the wounds, and ordered his removal to a 
hospital. He was placed in a carriage and conveyed 
to the Lariboisere, but he died shortly after his ar- 
rival. No reason is assigned for this strange act of 
self-destruction, the deceased being of an excellent 
family and well-off in the world. 

THB experts-chosen by the administrators of the 
will of the Duke of Brunswick, were occupied four 
days from eight in the morning until! half-past five in 
the afternoon completing the inventory. The jewels 
examined were contained for the most part in a sort 
of wadded rotler cases, and fixed and arran in 
order; brooches, buttons, rings, etc. The richest 
diamond is estimated at 60, -» another at 20,000f., 
but many worth only 1000f. The yellow-tinted Cape 
diamonds abound in the collection, whether mounted 
or isolated. A pair of epauiettes and a hat-band 
sparkling with brilliants is mentioned, but the stones 
are said to be not of the purest water. A very fine 
black diamond is set down at an immense value, but 
it will seil only to an amateur who can appreeiate it, 
and should be purchased for a museum, as it is ex- 
ceedingly old. There fs also a statuette in rubies 
over three inches high. The full estimate has not 
yet been given, but will shortly be published. 


A PaPYRvs manuscript found in an Egyptian tomb 
is said to have been translated by a German scholar, 
who pronounces it to be an address of Rameses IIL 
to all the nations of the earth, detailing minutely all 
the causes which led to the exodus of the Jews from 
the land of the Pharoahs. 








FREAKS OF LicutntnG.—At the last sitting of the | 


French Academy of Sciences, a letter was read from 
M. A. Parent, giving an account of the effects of a 
violent stroke of lightning which fell on the 26th 
ult., at Troyes (Aube), in 4 central quarter of the 
town, with a noise equal to the report of several 
ieces of artillery. The phenomenon seems to have 

en confined to the Rue de la Monnaie, where, at 
No. 37, a young girl who was standing on the threshold 
of her dwelling saw a fiery globe, of the size of an 
orange, fall at her feet, then roll along the street, 
and disappear. She experienced a violent shock, 
causing a trembling that did not cease until the fol- 
lowing day. The'pinsin her hair were torn away, as 
well as all the other metal articles she had about her 
verson. Her father, who was leaning against the 
ron bars of a window of the next house, was para- 
_— for a few seconds, and did not recover from 
the commotion for several days. At No. 24, same 
street, in the ‘‘ Election house,” as it is called, the 
electric fluid fell on a turret behind the house, 

erced a hole through the weather-coek, slid down 
he roof along the zine which covered it, got inside 
by loosening the beams that supported the wood- 
work, broke through a partition, then through the 
floor into the lower story, made its way through a 
wail into a garret, got out through a window, ran 
along the spouts and pipes laid down to the first 


story; thence passed to the new house, broke into a | through the ordeal of the three 


warehouse where there were some iron stoves, with 
tire usual cast-iron ornaments, such as- wreaths, 
tiowers, etc., all of which it faithfully designed on 
the ceiling with the precision of photography; then 
melted the wire of a bell, the trace of which it left 
on the wall, and at length took a fancy to some gilt 
wooden rods intended for saie and wra ped up in 
paper. These it enriched with fantastic but elegant 
Gesigns, and, after a few more vagaries, took its 
ave. 


THE good Bishop Wilberforce being dead, has af- 
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| written a letter to the Rev. Bas 
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| forded the Prince of Wales an opportunity of doing 


He has 


an eminently respectable and > thing. 
il Wilberforce, the 


| late prelate’s son, saying that “he had the advan 





| per will do; fi 


| along, light stick. 


tage of knowing the bishop from earliest childhood, 
and car never forget the many pleasant and in- 
structive hours spent in his company.” Considering 
what an eminently cultivated, not to say religious 

rson his Royal Highness has turned out to be, he 
Sowey | a living testimony of his Right Reverend 
tutor’s ability as an instructor. 

WHEN the Shah was in Paris, he visited the Zoo-,, 
logical Gardens, and was so well pleased with what 
he saw, and the attention he received, that he took 
a note of the names of several of the professors, in- 
tending to send them something by ben of compli- 
ment. Soon after his heathen majesty left Paris, a 
batch of orders of the Sun and Lion arrived, but 
then it was discovered that a very awkward blunder 
had occurred. The Shah had mixed up the names 
of the professors with those of some of the extinct 
animals, so that not only were the men of science 
decorated, but also the megatherium, dinotherium, 
and other monsters of the prehistoric age. 


GaMES FOR HOLIDAY EVENINGS:— 


The Christmas Bag. 
MAKE a a, bag of thin white paper—silver pa- 
it with sugar plums, and tie a string 
around the top to keepit fast. Then suspend it from 
the ceiling, or from a large door-frame, and provide 
Each little player is blindfolded 


| in turn, and the stick put into her hand. She is then 


led within reach of the bag, and told to strike it. If 
she succeeds in her aim, and tears a hole in it, the 


| sugar plums are scattered on the floor, and the little 


ones scramble for them: but it is by no means easy 
to strike a suspended object blindfolded ; genera 
many attempts are made unsuccessfully. Each 
layer is allowed three trials. If the giver of the 
ag pleases, small gifts may be put in it, tiny books, 
pincushions, dolls, ete. ete., with the sugarplums. 


The Blindman's Trap. 


All sit ina row. One to be blindfolded on the op- 
posite side of the room, who crosses over, when they 


/ all hold out their hands, and taking the first one 
| with which he comes in contact in his own, he pro- 


ceeds to ask the individual four questions, each of 


| which should almost necessitate the using of the ad- 


| verbs Yes and No, in the answers given. 


| circle must caref 


Now, the 
— must bear in mind that on no account must 
he adverb Yes or No be used, or any word beginning 
with Y or N; and it will require no small amount of 
eare and ingenuity to avoid the trap thus laid for 
them. Should, however, the first player avoid bein 


| caught, the blindman must return to his corner, an 


they all change places, when he again takes a hand 
as before. hoever is first entrapped becomes 
biindman. 

The Love Test. 

Join hands in a circle. One player, being blind- 
folded, gees into the middle. Al! dance around until 
the blindman holds out his hand, which the one im- 
mediately opposite takes hold of and enters the cir- 
cle. The blind player then asks in succession the 
following questions: “Do you love me? Can you 
love me? will you love me?’ and he should en- 
deavor to render his tone and attitude as ludicrous 
as possible, in order to provoke a smile from the 

oung lady or gentleman (as the case may be) whom 
he is addressing, for which those players forming the 
ully wetch, the rule being, that in 
the answers given, which should also be in a feigned 
voice, the adverbs Yes and No are inadmissible, 
and yo smile is allowed on the countenance. Other- 
wise, by way of penalty, they must kiss each other, 
and if the blir layer can then tell the name of 


| the individual before him, they change places. It 


should also be observed that those players who pass 
uestions, without 
breaking the rules, return to their places, and ail 


| dance around as before. 


| lifting 


CRAGS OF IRELAND.—In Galloway large crags are 
met with, having ancient writings on them. One on 
the farm of Knockelby has cut deep on the upper 
side, “ Lift me up, and I'’}i teil you more.”” A num- 
ber of oe oy gathered to this crag and succeeded in 

t up, in hopes of being well repaid; but, in- 
stead of finding any gold, they found written on it, 
* Lay me down as I was before.” 
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SUBURBAN RESIDENCE. 
Drawn erpressiy for Godey’s Lady's Book, by Isaac H. Hosss & Son, Architects, 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, 
formerly of 436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





TuE above design was drawn for a gentleman in 
Lancaster, Pa., and has four rooms on the first floor. 
four chambers on the second, and four on the third 
floor. The building can be readily placed on a fifty 
feet front lot. The proppemene are good and conve- 
niently arranged. he house can be constructed of 
bricks for $6000 and of frame for $5000._ It will be 
found to contain elegance and convenience adapta- 
ble to any situation. 

We will send full drawing and specifications to 
fully construct in frame for $125, and in bricks for 
$150, suiting it to the wants of the owner and adapt- 
ing it to the location. Hobbs’s Architectural - 





FIRST STORY. 


signs, a book of Suburban and Rural Residences will 
be sent by mail to any address upon the receipt of $3. 

First Story.—H hall, 6 feet wide; P parlor, 13 by 
21 feet 6 inches; SR sitting-room, 12 by 12 feet 6 
inches, with a bay.window 4 feet 6 inches by 9 feet; 
sa dining-room, 13 by 17 feet; K kitchen, 11 by 12 
eet. 

Second Story.—C chamber, 13 by 21 feet 6 inches; 
C chamber, 12 by 12 feet; C chamber, 13 by 17 feet; 
B bed-room, 11 by 12 feet. 














SECOND STORY. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


UNDER this head will be found all information 
connected with MSS., and answers from the Fashion 
Editress. 

Upon all matters connected with the Fashions, 
address “ Fashion Editress, care L. A. Godey, Phila- 
delphia.” Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Editress. 

In sending an order to the Fashion Editress, the 
eash must always accompany it, or it will not be at- 
tended to. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 

tage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 
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oe J. L. B.—Sent corsets by express September 
1. 

Mrs. R. F.—Sent patterns 18th. 

Miss B. R. L.—Sent black gloves 18th. 

E. V. D.—Sent hair braid October 3d. 

Miss L. W.—Sent patterns 3d. 

Dr. K.—Sent article by express 3d. 

Mrs. J. C. McL.—Sent bonnet silk, ete., by express 


T. F. G.—Sent embroidery 9th. 

Miss Borgie.—Sent ney any pattern 9th. 

Mrs. J. nt pattern for boy’s coat 10th. 

Mrs. D. 8.—Sent hair ornament 13th. 

Miss M. F.—Sent music 13th. 

Miss E. M.—Sent lace 14th. 

Mr. E. C.—Sent box py express 14th. 

Mrs. C. 8. J.—Sent child's clothing 15th. 

Mrs. F. H. B.—Sent article by express 15th. 

Mrs. J. A. B.—Sent pattern 21st. 

H. W. R.—Sent pattern 21st. 

Sarah.—It depends altogether on the state of the 
invalid. A great deal of injury often results from 
an indiscriminate admission of visitors to the sick- 
room. 

Wife.—Study your husband’s taste, and endeavor 
to wear what he thinks becomes you best. The 
opinion of others on this subject is of very little con- 
es if he approves. 

Alice OCornewall.—Wrote you Charleston, 8. C., 
thanking you for receipts, etc. Letter returned by 
P. O. department. 

Rebecca.—The Red Cross Knight is St. George, the 
patron saint of England, and, in the ebvious and 
reneral interpretation, typities Holiness, or the per- 

ection of the spiritual man in religion; but in a po- 
litical and particular sense, his adventures are in- 
tended jos 1adow forth the history of the Church of 

england. 

_ Henry L.—Albyn. The ancient Celtic name of 
Scotland, and, until C:esar’s time, the appeliation of 
the whole island of Great Britain. ’ 

“Her Ideal’ declined, and destroyed as requested. 

Will some one of our subscribers send us a receipt 
for na aye ig, grass? 

B. F.—L Yes. 2. It would be proper for the 
brether to introduce his sister first. 3. That depends 
on circumstances; if caused by the follies of either 
party, they are not. 

_““Two Lives,” by K. H., will be accepted, if sent 
simply with a view to its publication. If desired, we 
will answer further by letter. 

** Requited.”—No letter, no address on MS. 

“ Two New Years” declined. 

Subscriber.—‘* Weary” is accepted, with thanks. 





NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 

HAVING had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies rene | at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fushion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
nomy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must be given. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 


Fig. 1.—Walking dress of navy blue silk, made 
with two skirts, trimmed with band of silk and edged 
with black lace. Black velvet mantle, trimmed with 
lace, bands of silk, and buttons. Navy blue velvet 
bonnet, trimmed with feather and lace end. 

Fig. 2.—Evening dress of crimson silk, made with 
one skirt. The front breadth of skirt is trimmed 
with one deep plaited ruffle; the back breadths 
with narrow ones, finished down the sides by a vine 
of embroidery. Surplice waist, with vest of white 
satin, and trimmed with lace and embroidery; open 
sleeves. 

Fig. 3.—House dress of two shades of green silk. 





It is made with one skirt and overskirt only in the 
back. The front breadth is trimmed with narrow 
ruffles bound with the darker silk ; the back breadths 
with but one deeper ruffie. Basque waist, with rib- 
bon bows down the front, which also extend down 
the skirt. Wide sash-looping overskirt in the back. 
Muslin fraise around the neck. 

Fig. 4.—Dinner dress of two shades of lilac silk. 
The dress is of the lighter shade; the underskirt 
trimmed with puffs of the darker shade, finished with 
a plaited quilling at the bottom, and three plaited 
ruches at the top. Vest and trimming of the darker 
shade. Hair arranged in puffs and curls, with pink 
flowers in it. 

Fig. 5.—Evening dress of pink silk, made with two 
skirts: the lower one trimmed with lace and puffs, 
the overskirt simply with lace looped up with pink 
ribbon bows; the lower skirt is trimmed with white 
flowers. Low corsage, with bertha of lace and rib- 
bon. Hair arranged in puffs and curls, with half 
wreath of pink flowers. 

Fig. 6.—Suit for boy of four years. The dress is of 
brown figured poplin; saeque of heavy white cloth 
bound with black velvet; black velvet collar and 
buttons. Hat of brown felt. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDB. 


Fig. 1.—Travelling dress of black Cashmere. The 
underskirt is made plain; the overskirt is bound 
with a band of silk, looped at the side with a black 
watered sash. Jacket made of thin cloth, bound 
with silk. Black velvet hat, trimmed with ribbon 
and a small bunch of pink roses. 

Fig. 2.—Visiting dress. The underskirt of heavy 
black silk made plain; the polonaise of velvet richly 
embroidered, looped up at the sides with passemen- 
terie ornaments. Bonnet of black velvet, trimmed 
with black feathers and blue flowers in the inside. 

Fig. 3.—Walking dress of two shades of bronze 
silk. The underskirtis trimmed on the front breadth 
with side plaiting, the back breadths with ruffles. 
Polonaise, trimmed with band of velvet and lace. 
Bonnet of the two shades, trimmed with feathers, 
lace and ribbon. 

Fig. 4.—Walking dress of olive green Cashmere, 
made with one skirt and polonaise. The skirt is 
trimmed with a bias ruffle cut in points, and looped 
up with bows; polonaise with jacket front, trimmed 
with a band of fur. Hat of velvet of the same shade, 
trimmed with ribbon and feather. 

Fig. 5.—Carriage dress of tea-colored silk, made 
with one skirt and polonaise, with basque back and 
long hanging sleeves with tight ones underneath. 
The whole dress and sash ends are very elegantly 
embroidered, and edged with a heavy fringe. The 
bonnet is of velvet,'trimmed with lace, and blue and 
purple grapes and foliage. 

Fig. 6.—House dress of steel-colored Cashmere, 
made with two skirts; the lower one trimmed to the 
depth of half a yard with bands of blue velvet put on 
lengthwise ; the overskirt is trimmed with one band. 
Jacket waist with revers trimmed to correspond. 

Fig. 7.—Dress of navy blue silk, made with one 
skirt and a redingote; the skirt trimmed with a ruf- 
tle faced with silk of a lighter shade, the bands on 
the front breadth being bound with the same. Red- 
ingote, trimmed with bands of the lighter silk and 
faced with the same. Bonnet of velvet of the dark- 
est shade, trimmed with flowers. ‘ 

Fig. 8.—Walking dress. The underskirt is of black 


and navy blue silk spotted: the overdress and man- 
tle are of black Cashmere, trimmed with embroidery 
and braiding edged with lace. Black velvet bonnet, 
trimmed with pink roses. 
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SECOND SIDE. 

Figs. 1 and 2.—Pardessus with long basque. This 
muvdel consists of a waistcoat in China crépe open to 
the waist, and trimmed around the top with white 
guipure. This guipure is continued around the outer 
edge. The waistcoat is bordered with a band of lilac 
silk, and ornamented with pattes of the same and 
steel buttons. The lilac silk corslet forms a tablier 
in front and a full basque at the back; it is bordered 
with white guipure and guipure stars. The band of 
China crépe forming the waistcoat is continued at 
the back. 

Figs. 3and 4.—Collar and sleeves of striped percale. 
The collar is of a strip of blue and white percale, 
lined with red and white. The stripsare plaited, and 
set into a narrow band. The fronts are turned back 
as revers. The cuffs are made to match the collar; 
the sleeves and chemisette are of Nainsook. 

Fig. 5.—Neck-ruffie: stitched muslin. Fig. 6 shows 
the stitching and buttonhole edge in full size. The 
material is fine book-muslin. The stitching and 
buttonhole work may be in black ingrain silk, or 
white embroidery cotton. The work must be re- 
versed at the corners as far as they fold ever. The 
muslin is one and a half inch in depth, and is plaited 
into the neck-band. 

Fig. 7.—A chemise, with embroidered top. The 
round top is ornamented with a shield, having an 
embroidered coronet encircled with forget-me-nots. 
The shield is surrounded with a satin-stitch inser- 
tion. The front is embroidered likewise with forget- 
me-nots, being the design of the insertion. The 
sleeves terminate with Valenciennes lace. 

Fig. 8.—French cambric underskirt, trimmed with 
one embroidered and two tucked ruffles cut in deep 
scallops, trimmed with edging. Insertion and tucks 
above these. 

Figs. 9 and 13.—Showing fashionable modes of trim- 
ming dress sleeves. 

Fig. 10.—Horsehair dress-improver. This consists 
of five straight pieces of the material, each five 
inches wide and fifteen inches long, pointed at the 
ends, as shown in illustration, and having at the 
back a narrow steel down the centre. These sepa- 
rate parts are joined together lengthwise, and to 
each outer one is sewn a plain piece of the material 
the requisite length, and two and two-fifths inches 
wide. At the seams, and also at the side, the im- 
prover is then gathered at a distance of about five 
and three-fifths inches from the bottom. At the sides 
and also around the bottom edge, it has a narrow 
binding, and at the top it is attached to a box-plait- 
ing of horsehair three and one-fifth inches wide, and 
a pad with a string at each end. At the back about 
four or six inches from the bottom, two steels cross 
the others. 

Fig. 11.—Kilt suit for boy of four years. The skirt 
is of blue Cashmere: the jacket of blue velvet, 
trimmed with silk, and a blue silk sash, fastened 
across the shoulder. 

Fig. 12.—Apron for girl of twelve years old, made 
of black silk, trimmed with a ruffle, edged with nar- 
row lace. 

Fig. 14.—Morning cap. This cap is of white mull 
muslin, and has a high, stand-up frill, with net ruch- 
ing, and a bow of pink and blue gros grain silk. 

Figs. 15 and 16.—Collar and undersleeve of striped 
blue pereale ; the sleeves are fastened by ribbon 
bows. 

Fig. 17.—Saecque for miss of fourteen, made of black 
Cashmere, trimmed with silk braid, buttons, and yak 
lace. 

Fig. 18.—Ladies’ drawers. They are trimmed with 
lace insertion and edging put around in scallops, 
finished with insertion at the top. 





Figs. 19, 20, and 21.-~Fashionable hair-pins fer the 
hair. 

Fig. 22.—Oxidized ear-ring picked out with gold. 

Figs. 23 and 24.—Pin and ear-ring of black enaimel 
and gold set with large pearls. 

Fig. 25.—Infant's cloak. This may be made either 
of silk, Cashmere, or pigué. In the two former ma- 
terials it is embroidered, but in piqué it is braided. 
A rich tassel fringe is added around the cape. 

Fig. 26.—Long cloth night dress; the front tucked, 
with bands of insertion, trimmed with edging going 
across the tucks. Coat sleeves with cuffs to match 
front. 

Fig. 27.—Infant’s flannel skirt. 

Fig. 28.—Ladies’ corsets, trimmed with embroi- 
dery. 

Fig. 29.—Embroidered nightdress. The material 
used is Nainsook. The centre tuck, upon which the 
buttonholes are made, is edged with Valenciennes 
lace. Satin-stitch embroidery covers the plastron. 
The pointed collar is likewise trimmed with Valen- 
ciennes lace. The cuffs correspond with the collar. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


(See Engravings, Page 508.) 
Fig. 1.—Suit for boy of five years; Knickerbocker 


pants, and jacket of dark gray cloth; high Polish | 


boots, with a band of fur on the top. Overcoat with 
cape of navy bound blue cloth, with silk braid. Dark 
blue cloth cap, trimmed with a band of fur, and wing 
at one side. 

Fig. 2.—Suit for boy of two years; dress of dark 
bDiue Cashmere, skirt trimmed with two ruffles. 
Heavy white cloth sacque belted in, trimmed with 
a band of black for binding, and velvet buttons. 
White felt hat, trimmed with blue velvet. 

Fig. 3.—Suit for girl of five years; dress of gray 
serge, the skirt laid in kilt plaits, trimmed with a 
band of crimson velvet. Sacque of darker gray cloth, 
trimmed with fringe. Gray felt hat, trimmed with 
crimson velvet and feather. 

Fig. 4.—Kilt suit for boy of three years, made of 
brown silk poplin. The waist is made plain; the 
skirt laid in kilt plaits, trimmed with velvet. Sash 
of same fastened on ieft side. Brown felt hat, 
trimmed with velvet. 

Fig. 5.—Dress for girl of seven years old, of green 
silk poplin, made with an underskirt and polonaise, 
cut square in the neck, trimmed with narrow em- 
broidered band. Hat of velvet of the same shade, 
trimmed with ribbon and feather. The wrap to wear 
with this is a black velvet sacque. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for girl of six years, made of cuir- 
colored Cashmere ; it is made with one skirt, trimmed 
with ruffles. Basque waist, trimmed to correspond. 

Fig. 7.—Suit for girl of eight years. The under- 
skirt is of gray Cashmere; the pelonaise of light blne 
Cashmere, trimmed with embroidery and square 
piece on waist of gray. Hat of gray velvet, with 
blue flowers. 

HATS, BONNETS, ETC. 
(See Engravings, Page 509.) 

Fig. 1.—Bonnet of hlack velvet faced with pink 
velvet, trimmed with pink feather and roses. 

Fig. 2—Bonnet of black velvet, trimmed with 
grapes and foliage. 

Fig. 3.—Bonnet of blue velvet, trimmed with blue 
flowers and ribbon. 

Fig. 4.—Bonnet of light green velvet, trimmed with 
feather and pink flowers. . 

Fig. 5.—Fichu of black lace, trimmed with ribbon 
and pink flowers. 
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Fig. 6.—Black velvet bonnet, trimmed with green 
velvet, lace, and flowers. 

Fig. 7.—Bonnet of two shades of green velvet, 
trimmed with lace and flowers. 

Fig. 8.—Bonnet of two shades of purple, trimmed 
with a long feather and pink flowers. 

Fig. 9.—Gray velvet hat, trimmed with black vel- 
vet, feather, and purple pansies. 





FASHIONABLE FURNITURE. 
(See Engravings, Page 510.) 

Figs. 1 and 5.—Embroidered chairs. Fig. 1 is a 
chair of white lacquered wood ; the cover of the back 
and seat is of pale green silk rep. The pattern is 
worked in appliqué with satin and overcast stich, 
and in point russe with different colored purse silk. 
Fig. 5. This chair is of gilded wood, with covers of 
mulberry-colored gros grain silk, worked according 
t@the pattern with appliqué, in satin and overcast 
stitch, and in point russe with different colored purse 
silk. ¥ 

Figs. 2 and 3.—Window seats of white lacquered 
wood ; the cover of Fig. 2 is of golden brown satin 
embroidered with pale blue silk; Fig. 3 is covered 
with pale blue satin with the pattern appliquéd on in 
different colored purse silks. 

Fig. 4.—Camp stool of oiled walnut, with a cover in 
tucking work, before spoken of in the magazine. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 


Tr is not unusual among ladies to descant upon the 
sudden changes that take place in the fashions, and 
to assign that cause as a reason for ordering a new 
dress when so many half-worn toilets are still on 
hand. There is, at any rate, no such excuse this win- 
ter, for, as a rule, costumes made this time last year 
do net look at all antiquated when brought out for 
the comjng cold weather. We never remember a 
year when there was such a variety of styles; almost 
anything will be allowable. We will compress ina 
short space what is worn, so as to be of some service 
to those who are looking over their wardrobes, and, 
on economical thoughts intent, are engaged in de- 
ciding what to retain and what to replace. 

In the first instance, tunics arranged as double 
skirts are still worn, and if they are of somewhat an- 
tiquated cut, they can easily be modernized. For 
example, the front part of a tunic can be removed 
altogether, and the back arranged to form a pow on 
the skirt; or, on the contrary, the front can be made 
long, and the back converted into a wide scarf sash, 
with flat plaits, one end being left falling, and the 
other fastened at one side with buttons. This ar- 
rangement is to be recommended for such materials 
as silk, velvet, or cloth. 

Poélonaisesare still worn, as before stated, and they 
will continue to be worn all winter. They are made 
very long in front, and generally buttoned the entire 
length. Itis reported that triple capes will be added 
above the polonaise, the largest reaching only a short 
distance below the waist, and called the “ Carrick,” 
but it is too early to assert whether these will be 
popular, as they are to be only worn in very cold 
weather. 

Skirts are trimmed more than ever with Russian 
plaits, called sometimes kilt plaits, the only differ- 
ence being that of late the plaits are considerably 
wider than when first introduced. 

The Louis XIII. sleeveless jackets with narrow 
square basques continue in great favor; these are 
made in such materials as silk, velvet, or satin, but 
for later in the season they will be composed entirely 
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of fur, grebe, and minerver for light full dress, and 
mink, seal, or any black fur for simple dark toilets. 
They will also be made of velvet, trimmed with a 
band of fur or feathers. Cloth costumes will be 
trimmed, during the winter, with bands of fur that 
has only recently come into favor, and which ts 
called Russian cat. It is not expensive, and the 
Paris furriers announce it as likely to be durable, 
but little has been yet imported here. Muffs are 
made much larger than last year, but we will not 
speak further of furs this month. 

Cloth costumes are made as tunics or redingotes 
to wear over silk or velvet underskirts; the tunic is 
made very flat in front, is fastened at the sides with 
metal buttons, either steel, oxidized silver, or gilt. 
The jacket is either made with what is called a gen- 
darme plastron, on which there is a double row of 
buttons, or with large revers lined with silk of the 
same color as the cloth. When a polonaise or redin- 
gote is made, a cape is invariably added, and in 
this instance either fur or gimp borders the cape» 
which is fastened in front with a wide gros grain 
ribbon. 

Several winter mantles have been made of dark 
blue cloth, and are double-breasted, they are bor- 
dered with black marten fur, and ornamented with 
wide black gros grain ribbons, fastened down with 
oval buckles of the peculiar mother-of-pearl called 
nacre burgau. There is a similar repetition of the 
bows and buckles upon the sleeves. 

Chinchilla, worn some years ago, again comes to 
us in camel’s-hair cloth; it is soft, thick, and warm 
as a blanket. This is made up into extremely stylish 
basques, and the very fashionable English walking 
jacket, simply trimmed, with pockets, revers, cuffs, 
and bands and facings of heavy silk or velvet in large 
pipings; and the new yak braid which is used pur- 
posely to trim all heavy fabrics. The buttons are of 
plain old silver, blue steel, dark colored pear], oxi- 
dized silver, or cut steel. Redingotes, mantles, and 
Dojmans are all rough, hairy, and positively shaggy 
in camel’s-hair cloth and camel’s-hair felt; this is: 
new, and one cannot but marvel at the eccentricities. 
of fashion, that so coarse and ugly a material should 
be so expensive and fashionable. All these camel’s- 
hair goods are embroidered in wool in long, loose 
stitches ; the edges of many are finished with a novel 
trimming, tufted wool, the same as is used for the 
edge of toilet mats. The warmth of these materials. 
makes them desirable, yet one questions their beauty. 

Velvet polonaises are made exceedingly plain ; they 
are worn with black silk underskirts trimmed with 
velvet; even with all the dark colors, as the season 
advances, black is the favorite for street wear. These 
polonaises are half fitted, to be worn with a belt, are 
very long, and double-breasted, having two rows of 
large jet buttons down the front. These buttons are 
formed of tiny cut beads. Other polonaises have a 
band of silver fox fur extending down each front and 
a moire bow at theend. The bottom of the garment 
is not trimmed. 

The fancy for jet trimming is revived to such an 
extent, that it promises to surpass the extravagant 
use made of it a few years ago. Whole polonaises 
are so nearly covered with jet that you cannot rest a 
finger-tip on a spot where itis not. These are usu- 
ally made of black Cashmere, and are worn with a 
black silk underskirt. New long basquines of cloth 
fitting the figure behind, and with velvet rolled col- 
lar in front, are called ladies’ overcoats. They are 
comfortable and graceful cloaks, though rather mas- 
culine looking. Short English jackets are made with 
very long waists fitted by cross seams to lie smoothly 
on the tournure ; they are made of the new diagonal 
cloth, with repped silk revers, cuffs, and bands. 
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Short dresses for walking are again fashionable 
and worn; not that they were ever out of fashion for 
walking dresses in Paris, a lady there never wearing 


a dress to walk in to touch the ground. We are | 


thankful tosee that our American belles have at last 
proved sensible in again adopting this fashion; the 
skirt is made short enough to escape the ground; 
they are also very narrow, the gores in many cases, 
being sewed into the belt without the slightest ful- 
ness. These dresses are certainly much more neat 
and lady-like looking than a trained dress, to drag 
through mud and dust. Many, many times have we 
seen the skirts of dresses for three inches deep thick 
with mud; what the under facing must have been 
like our feeble pen would not attempt to describe; 
thankful were we that we had to come no nearer to 
it than the passing glimpse. But one step has been 
taken, the short dress has appeared on our prome- 
nades, and there will soon be, we hope, many to fol- 
low the truly sensible and comfortable fasion. 

We have had so many inquiries about evening 
dresses that we must devote some of our space this 
month to the subject, as there are many parties in 
prospect at this season. Full dress toilets are com- 
posed of silks of very light shades, trimmed with 
velvet of the darkest shade of that color, with crép2 
lisse plaitings, flounces of Valenciennes, or tulle, and 
garlands of flowers. The skirts are very moderate 
demi trains, The overskirts are of fanciful construc- 
tion, consisting in greater part of velvet sashes, or 
else whole breadths of lace. Two basques, one high 
in the neck and the other low, are generally provid- 
ed; they are made with merely one seam in the 
back, and have antique sleeves, plain to the elbow 
and ruffled below. The high basques are for dinner 
parties or the opera; the low basques for parties. 
These low corsages are deeply pointed in the neck, 
back, and front, or else all square and only three- 
quarters low. Plaitings standing like ruffs finish off 
many of these, and the short sleeves have upturned 
revers. Blue or pink tulle embroidered is an elegant 
novelty for overskirts of light silk. A very beautiful 
dress seen was of pale buff silk, with eight or nine 
silk plaited flounces covering the back breadths, 
while the front has a long square apron of crépe lisse 
bordered with autumn leaves embroidered in che- 
nille. Open-worked English embroidery on black 
silk is the novelty for overdresses worn above the 
ight silks at ceremonious dinners, ete. For in- 
stance, a pale green silk has a sleeveless basque and 
square overskirt, wrought all over in eyelet, open 
wheel-and-compass patterns: the needlework is ex- 
quisite, the pale color shows through the open spaces, 
and the effect is very fine. Net polonaises, which we 
have before spoken of, are now embroidered all over 
with jet, and are worn with black or colored silk 
dresses. A very beautiful one has a brocaded sash 
in rose, pink, and scarlet, draped low in front as if 
outlining an apron; the neck has a standing collar 
of net with a pink lining. The wraps for evening 
parties are of pale tinted silk or Cashmere, instead 
of the white cloaks which have been for such a long 
time popular. They are in Dolman and saecque 
shapes, with heods and standing flaring collars, or 
ruff of silk. For ornament they are trimmed with 
embroidery, lace, fringe, and swan's-down. Pearl- 
color, Nile green, rose, and pale blue silk are trimmed 
witha border of white embroidery, or else are thickly 
wrought all over with shaded floss of the color of the 
material. 

Gloves are seen in the invisible colors to match the 
dark costumes with which they are worn. The dif- 
ferent shades shown appear without number. The 
most fashionable gloves are perfectly plain, fastened 
by three or four buttons, and depend for their beauty 





on the fit and color; two-buttoned gloves are seen 
with embrvidered backs. Six buttoned gloves are 
worn for evening wear. The gloves for general use 
with various dresses are autumn-leaf colors, blue, 
gray, slate color, olive,and plum. The visiting light 
gloves are still retained with a black dress. Gloves 
are made in all sizes now from those for an infant of 
a year to a lady’s. Undressed kid gloves are very 


' much used for general wear, they are showy in all 


tae dark colors; the long-armed glove, equal to those 


| fastened by six buttons, yet closed and fitting the 
| arm as if moulded there, are very handsome. 


Blue 
and scarlet cloth gloves continue as popular for ehil- 


| dren; they have appliqué, pinked, and embroidered 
| tops, fastened by one button. 


Among the novelties seen, are striped percale col- 
lar and cuffs, with new shaped flaring collar, and 
very wide French cuffs. Fanciful linked balls of 
gilt, oxidized silver, and blue-gray metal fasten the 
collar and cuffs, The most stylish belts are of black 
velvet, with three oxidized buckles and chatelaine. 
Cut steel ornaments are also placed on the back of 
velvet belts. Camel’s-hair lace is the latest novelty 
for trimming camel’s-hair. It is more light and wiry 
than yak. Black tulle beaded ruffs are very stylish. 
White tulle ruffs have black chenille on the edge; 
these are pretty, but are a fashion that will soon be 
copied in inferior goods, and made common. Every- 
thing is ruffs, all kinds, styles, widths, and materials 
are seen; to some these are exceedingly becoming; 
to short persons they are not, and should, when 
worn by them, be narrow, not high, as when worn 
by a tall, commanding figure. 

A Spanish fancy is a high-necked small fichu of 
black beaded tulle, fastened at the throat by a rose. 
The newest Valencieunes fichus are of large medal- 
lions wrought in shape to fit the shoulders, with a 
flower in the centre of each. The new Spanish veil 
has a drawing string of ribbon to confine it under 
the chin in a becoming manner, that will also be 
very comfortable in this cold winter weather. It is 
made of Brussels thread net, with tiny thick embroi- 
dered dota, and a lace edge of Chantilly two inches 
wide. Itis a kind of scarf over a yard long, sloped 
to points at each end, but quite wide in the middie. 
The upper part of the middle covers the top of the 
hat: it falls thence over the face under the chin, 
where the ribbon is put in the hem, and, after draw- 
ing up, is tied behind under the puinted ends, which 
hang like tabs. 

There is but little new to chronicle in the way of 
bonnets ; the difference between them and hats is to 
be told in the shape, not the strings, for not one-half 
the bonnets are worn with strings; as a general 
thing the bonnets are not becoming worn so far back 
on the head; it is said the fashion was first adopted 
by a very beautiful lady who was the leader of fash- 
ion, who would rather, she said, try her beauty by it 
for the pleasure of seeing if others would follow; 
others have followed it, and as all are not beautiful, 
the effect is not so good. Felt comes in all the dark, 
rich, and invisible shades in bonnets as well as hats, 
to correspond with costumes. A black felt bonnet 
from a Parisian house has inside a full puffing of 
pink coral silk, outside a long ostrich plume of the 
deepest bronze blending into a pale green, a drapery 
of dotted Chantilly lace behind, half eoncealed, half 
revealed, a cluster of satin gorgeously-tinted autumn 
leaves. 

We must now close our labors for the year, hoping 
that we have so far succeeded in letting our readers 
know what has been the mode, as to make them all 
anxious to meet us at the commencement of the com- 
ing year. With wishes of a merry Christmas, fare- 
well, FASHION. 
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